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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tur Revenue-accounts for the year and quarter, published this 
week, are naturally examined in relation to the change of Minis- 
try, as the accounts of the first quarter of the Conservative Go- 
vernment. They are favourable enough to be made a boast of by 
the Tory papers, while there are drawbacks sufficient to supply 
the Whig journals with a theme for croaking. In most depart- 
ments there is an increase on the quarter—in the Customs an in- 
crease of noless than 414,000/., in the Taxes of 123,000/.; while 
there is the large decrease of 277,000/. in the Excise. That falling- 
off has been attributed in great part to the effect of the Tem- 
perance movement; and a leading Tory paper is charmed at the 
*“ self-denial” of the working-classes. A much more obvious and 
cogent reason is the deplorable destitution of great numbers of the 
people. The distress of which we read throughout the manufac- 
turing-districts, and the certainly not mitigated poverty in the 
agricultural, are reflected in the returns of the Excise revenue. It 
is remarked, indeed, that “the increased ability to pay house- 
taxes, stamp-taxes, and taxes on correspondence,” is inconsistent 
with the idea that the decrease “is altogether the effect of a dete- 
rioration in the condition of the people”: but it should be remem- 
bered that the poor pay a very small share of the taxes enume- 
rated. Further attempts are made to account for the falling-off by 
the application of “ the screw” in the last Whig quarter, so as to 
anticipate the proceeds of this quarter, and by the transfer of some 
duties to the Customs. These refinements, however, will not avail 
to divert attention from the broad, glaring, undeniable cause— 
popular distress. Of the increase in the Customs more than one- 
half, 270,000/., is attributed to the augmented consumption of 
sugar. We have no authority for the figures; but the greater 
cheapness of sugar makes it most probable that the revenue has 
benefited with the consumer. The Whig “screw” was applied to 
the Taxes before they left office, and the Tories reap the ad- 
vantage. ‘Taking the general increase on the quarter’s revenue, 
however, 338,000/., at its fullest value, it gives no hope of mecting 
the yearly deficiency of two and a half millions: that remains to be 
provided for, in the face of the difficulty indicated by the deficiency 
in the Excise. 














Lord Morpretna, without his own concurrence, is candidate for 
Dublin city, the representation of which is vacant by the death of 
Mr. West. His nomination has raised two very profound ques- 
tions for the quidnuncs—will he succeed? and will he sit if he 
succeed? Many circumstances scem to augur his success; such 
as the aimless way in which the Tories have proposed and with- 
drawn the candidates who were to be set up in opposition to him,—a 
Mr. Vance; some nameless gentleman, for whom Government would 
advance no electioneering-funds; Mr. Georee, a barrister ; and at 
last they send a deputation to London to invite Mr. WorverLry 
Attwoop, or Mr. Corquuoun. Mr. Cotqunoun would have the 
advantage of a good character from his preceptor and host, Dr. 
Wuatetey. Mr. Attwoop is a very creditable candidate for a 


Five gentlemen, constituting a deputation from the “ Short Time 
Committees” of West Yorkshire, began last week to publish a series 
of reports on their several interviews with Ministers on the 28th 
October; and the account grows more entertaining as they proceed. 
Their interview with Sir Rosert Prev, which was reported last 
week, though it developed their views and exhibited the Premier as 
exercising all his moderation and tact, did not elicit any thing 
that was new either in the question itself or in Sir Ropert'’s cha- 
racter. Now, however, their rather discontented and perhaps 
slightly malicious account represents Sir James GRAHAM as an in- 
tractable Malthusian and political economist, who treated their 
cobweb measures in a far ruder style of questioning. He was by 
no means such a patient listener as Sir Rosert; and if the depu- 
tation were mistaken in supposing that they had obtained a mastery 
of the Premier's mind, because he sat with his head down during 
their lecture, Sir James let them see plainly that they had no 
mastery over him. They left Sir Roser exclaiming that he had a 
heart: Sir James they dismiss with a censure on the doctrines 
which he had got into his head. They cannot suppose that a Ten 
‘Hours Bill may be crammed down the Home Secretary’s throat by 
scolding. ‘There is no knowing, however, on what support they 
may count upon receiving from Lord Wuarnctirre, who, in their 
history, constituted himself from the commencement of the inter- 
view a witness on their behalf; and from the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, who became one of themselves, helped them in 
planning schemes, and won their warm eulogium on his practical 
wisdom. Lord Sranuzy proved, in the philosophy of the Five, 
quite as much of a mauvais sujet as Sir James. The Duke of 
Buckincuam, again, was all that they could wish: he promised to 
be Lord Asuuey’s double. From astute Lord Lynpuuxst the 
Deputation got nothing but politeness and a promise of future 
attention to the subject. However, politeness is much; and so 
the Yorkshire gentlemen, to judge from their dwelling upon it in 
their reports, appeared to think: the official urbanity of the great 
men went to their hearts. 


On New-year'’s Day, Louis Puitirre went through the cere- 
mony, irksome enough probably, in the adverse and gloomy state 
of affairs, of receiving addresses from the great public bodies of 
France. In many instances the addresses and the replies were 
curious. ‘The Diplomatic body drew from the King a reply which 
is considered pacific. ‘The Peers approached him with high-flown 
generalizing piety: the Duke de Broauie’s “eye in a fine phrensy 
rolling, glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” 
seemed to have some difficulty in distinguishing between Fate and 
Lovis Pumrre himself—so miraculous is the delicately-hinted 
fact that he has for another year escaped the assassin. ‘The Mo- 
narch drew down the exalted Peers from their fine generalizings, 
and fixed them to their own deeds, by an emphatic and exulting 
allusion to the late trial of the conspirators and Durory. The 
Peers, manifesting little pride in their last public act, seem to en= 
deavour to confound all things in the mysterious works of Destiny, 
in whose hands they were humble instruments: Lovis Paimippe 
appears to say—‘ Don’t be ashamed of what you have done; it is 
a very fine thing, and I shall make good use of it.” The Deputies 
were more discursive than the Peers, but not less loyal; and they 
wind up rather an incoherent address with the astounding assertion 
that all France is united in support of Louis Puitirer,—while 
wholesale trials for seditious libel are going on in the provinces, and 
the freedom of the press is extinguished lest it should extinguish 
the King and his policy! He, however, accepted the word “ soli- 
darité” with all unction and solemnity, as if it were actually 
the thing instead of a mere name; as if the mere assertion of 
union by so many courtiers were really equivalent to the consolida- 
tion of France. ‘I'he clergy, disposed to be contumacious for some 
time after Lours Pumuirre’s accession, now knelt among the hum- 





party likely to be defeated; there has been so much éclat about 
his recent defeats. The Tories do right to provide a gentleman 
who can indite a good defeated candidate's address, somewhat as a 
set-off against Lord Morretu’s Yorkshire farewell. 

Of all the Liberal party, Lord Morreru has the best chance. 
Many Irish Liberals who have been scared from Mr. O'Connett’s 
support through his Repeal, or the general extravagance of his pro- 
fessions, will cordially join in support of the quondam Irish Secretary. 

Will Lord Morpretu sit if he beelected? It can hardly be sup- 
posed that he would refuse. Had he been in this country, he might 
have claimed to express an opinion on the subject, and might fairly 
have refused to sit if forced to the poll against his will. As it is, 
the electors could not have communicated with him in time; he will 
perceive that it is the Irish metropolis which invites him, not to be 
a candidate, but to take his seat; and he will ponder the danger of 
risking another Dublin election with a less popular name than his 
own. The probability seems, that he will be elected, and that he 
will take his seat, 


blest of his servants. An indifferent attendance of public men, 
and a marked coldness in the receptions, mocked these idle cere- 
monies. 





Espartero’s speech from the throne on opening the Spanish 
Cortes emulates in length and explicitness an American President's 
message: it is not at all royal in oracular insignificancy. Asa 
composition, it is remarkable for nothing except a vile arrange- 
ment; but it is frank, judicious, and practical. With the one 
grievous exception of insinuations that the press must not be quite 
free, it is the address of a man of broad and enlightened views. 
The past is alluded to without bitterness, as a thing whose conse= 
quences are to be dealt with practically rather than as matter for 
surviving reproach: the future presents a vista of material im- 
provements—in internal communications, simplification of customs- 
boundaries, financial integrity, the encouragement of a commercial 
navy and commerce, the administration of justice, and popular 
education. Espartero sees the wants of Spain; and he is the 








first of her rulers for many generations who has done so—perhaps 
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the first since civilization was driven from the country with the 
Arabs. 

It has been justly observed, that an important distinction is to 
be drawn between Espartero’s position and that of a mere Minis- 
ter: he is Regent, irremovable except by the complete and express 
decree of the Legislature; his policy will survive any ordinary 
Cabinet changes. The question raised by the French Ambassador, 
whether he should deliver his credentials to the Queen, as he de- 
mands, or to the Regent, as the latter insists, touches the sove- 
reign office of the Regent ; France seeking to recognize him only in 
a ministerial capacity. The functions of sovereignty lie with Es- 
PARTERO, just as much as they lay with Gores the Fourth in the 
last years of his father’s life: the “dignity ” of the Sovereign her- 
self is sufficiently recognized during her minority in the ceremonial 
of her state and the use of her name. It is difficult to suppose, 
however, that the author of the late speech from the throne can 
be at the mercy of any foreign ambassador. 





The Indian mail brings the news of the reduction of Amoy in 
China, by the Northern expedition under Sir Henry Potrincer ; 
a success of which the most is said when it is explained that the 
fortifications of that port were regarded by the Chinese as impreg- 
nable. They did not need, however, to learn that the British are 
overwhelmingly their superiors in warfare: what they have to be 
taught is, that the Barbarians are their equals in diplomacy ; and 
Sir Henry Porrineer has not yet had time to unteach the lessons 
of his predecessor. 

The Chinese at Canton had rumours that a succession of blows 
had been followed up in the taking of Ningpo and Chusan, and the 
blockade of the Great Canal. It is not easy to suppose that they 
have invented a story so consistent with the British reports respect- 
ing the purpose of the expedition; nor is it in their usual style to 
magnify the successes of opponents. 

The Emperor of Burmah, alarmed by the promptitude and de- 
cision of the Indian Government in meeting his warlike demon- 
strations with the immediate concentration of forces on Moulmein, 
has drawn in his horns; and his hostile attitude is converted into 
a harmless parade of pomp. Reinforcements are therefore no 
longer diverted from China. 

The mountaineers of Cabil still harass the British: for Suan 
Soosan, the immediate cause of our troublesome position in the 
North-west provinces, is not yet removed by death from the throne, 
whence his own unpopularity and imbecility would drive him were 
not British blood and treasure poured forth upon his territory. 


The Court. 
Tue Court history continues to present the unvaried record of walks 
by the Queen and Prince Albert, sittings to Mr. Partridge and Mr. 
Lucas for portraits, and occasional pheasant-shooting by the Prince. 

_ The Dutchess of Kent remains at Windsor, and takes walking exer- 





cise. 
Mr. Catlin exhibited his model of the Falls of Niagara to the Queen 
and Prince Albert, on Thursday. 

The Duke of Cambridge left Kew on Saturday, for Sir Robert Peel’s 
seat, Drayton Manor; where he staid till Monday; proceeding on that 
day to Beau Desert, the Marquis of Anglesey’s seat in Staffordshire. 
On Thursdday he passed on to Sudbury Hall; and he returned to 
Kew yesterday. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge, with Prince George and the Princess 
Augusta, visited Drury Lane Theatre on Tuesday. 


Preparations began on Monday for enclosing the land intended for the 
Royal Garden at Frogmore. The ground has been set out under the 
directions of a surveyor from the Office of Woods and Forests, and 
comprises about twenty acres of the finest arable land on the Frogmore 
estate. The garden will be so laid out, and furnished with gardening 
apparatus and buildings, as to form one of the completest in the king- 
dom. Maestricht Gardens will be thrown into the Park. 


The Queen being desirous that the poor of Windsor should partici- 
pate in the forthcoming festivities of the Royal christening, has com- 
manded that the sum of 350/. be paid into the bands of the Church- 
wardens, to be distributed on that day in food and clothing. The inha- 
bitants of the town have already subscribed upwards of 200/. for the 
like purpose ; which sum they expect will at least be doubled before the 
closing of the subscription-list. The Queen will also give 50/. to the 
poor of Old Windsor. 





The Metropolis. 


The committee appointed to superintend the erection of an eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of Wellington in the City, met at the Mansion- 
house on Thur-day. It was resolved that Sir Francis Chantrey’s exe- 
cutors should be allowed to complete the statue which the sculptor left 
unfinished. It is to be erected in front of the new Royal Exchange, in 
the space which will be left by the pulling down of the clump of houses 
called Bank Buildings. 





A meeting of the Southwark Anti-Corn-law Association was held at 
the Three Tuns Tavern, St. Margaret’s Hill, on Monday, “to discuss 
over a sober cup of tea or coffee the effects of the present Corn-laws upon 
the trade and commerce of this country.” About two hundred persons, 
including several ladies, were present. Mr. Hawes, M.P., presided ; 
and he was supported by Dr. Bowring, M.P., Mr. J. Harris, M.P., and 
Colonel Thompson. There was little novelty in the speeches. We 
pick out a few of more remarkable passages; the first noticeable 
rather for the person that utters it, Mr. Hawes, than on its own ac- 
count— 

Emigration was talked of a3.a means of alleviating the existing distress. 
But who would be the persons to\emigrate ? Would it be the halt, the lame, 
and the blind? No; but the hard-working man, in the full vigour of his body 





and mind, thus depriving the country of her most useful citizens. Let the 
Corn-laws be repealed, and that which was now a surplus population would 
find abundant employment. 

Colonel Thompson— 

The great misfortune of this country was, that their Governments were 
formed for the public evil, and not the public good. They had a knot of cun- 
ning men setting themselves together, not to devise how the trade of the 
country should be promoted, but how it could be hindered and trammelled. 
He thought, however, more favourable times were at hand. Those who took 
the lead on a late occasion might certainly have begun earlier. Had they 
done so, he believed they would sll been successful. But they must not be 
too severe upon them. They were all liable to err, and ought to act gently 
towards one another. There was another circumstance which he thought 
favourable to the present movement—he meant the change of feeling among 
the working-classes. Hitherto the cause had suffered much from the with- 
drawal of the influence of the working-classes; but he had strong hopes that 
the time was coming when the influence of the working-classes would be 
thrown into the scale; and thus united for one common good and with one 
common object, drawing all at once and altogether, he felt convinced, whatever 
opposition they might meet with, they would attain the object which was dear 
to all, and which was for the benefit of all. 

Dr. Bowring— 

Anxious as he was to see justice done to the people, he must say that, or- 
ganized as the present House of Commons was, he saw ho hope for the people. 
He was convinced that there must be some great popular change before they 
could effect any great popular benefit; and when he saw the misery that sur- 
rounded them, produced as it was by unjust and partial legislation, he did not 
wonder that there should be such a strong and ardent desire for great popular 
changes. 

Mr. Siduey Smith— 

According to the testimony of James Deacon Hume, Esq., the amount of 
the Bread and Beef tax was a esti millions annually ; and that burden was 
imposed on the country under the pretence that it was necessary for the pro- 
tection of the agricultural labourers of this country, as they had large burdens 
to bear, and were unable, unless protected, to compete with the foreign grain- 
grower. The principal burdens which they mentioned as an excuse for their 
conduct were tithes and poor-rates. The one did not exist in Scotland, nor 
the other in Ireland, and yet Englishmen were enabled to compete with them ; 
and if Englishmen cou maintain a competition with the untaxed wheat of 
Scotland, why could they not do so also with that of France or any other 
country ? 

Resolutions condemning the Corn-laws, and declaring that the cause 
of Repeal makes progress, were passed as a matter of course. 


Another meeting of the Spitalfields silk-weavers was held at the 
Crown and Anchor, Waterloo Town, Bethnal Green, on Saturday, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the acting committee appointed 
to investigate the condition of the silk-weavers of that district. It de- 
clared the distress to be fully equal to what had been before represented. 
One half of the looms were unemployed, while those at work were not fully 
employed. Complaints were made of the hardships to which the weavers 
were exposed if they applied to the parish, by being put to stone- 
breaking, which rendered their hands so rough as to unfit them for re- 
suming their work at the loom. In the year 1837 a special order had 
been obtained, by which no man engaged in silk-weaving could be put 
to stone-breaking; but the old system had been resumed. It was re- 
solved— 

“ That this meeting, from the various accounts given by the several victims 
of stone-breaking, are disgusted with the practice, and further are of opinion 
that it is unconstitutional and unchristian; and from the knowledge of the 
effect that it has on the hands of the silk-weaver, by disabling him from work- 
ing, do pledge themselves to oppose this horrible system to its utmost.” 


A crowded meeting was held at the lecture-room of the Lambeth 
Social Institution, yesterday, to consider the necessity of supporting 
Mr. Southwell in an action brought against him by the clergy of Bristol, 
for a blasphemous libel on account of free opinions in a new work by 
him, in which he comments on “ the Jew Book,” the Bible. Mr. Hine 
was called to the chair. Among the speakers were Mr. Hetherington, 
Mr. Savage, Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. Southwell himself. Some ex- 
pressed dissent from the writer’s opinions, but supported him on the 
ground that all opinion should be freely expressed. Resolutions were 
passed declaring that the social and political freedom of the people 
could never be consolidated until prosecutions for the free publication 
of opinion on theological and political subjects were abolished, and pro- 
nouncing the particular prosecution to be impolitic and unjust. 


At a meeting of Surrey Magistrates, at Newington Sessions-house, 
on Tuesday, the Chairman, Mr. Puckle, observed that crime had increased 
in the county; which would be a disappointment to those benevolent 
individuals who had endeavoured to improve the condition of the lower 
orders by educating them— 

He differed, however, from many of those persons as to the mode in which 
that education was carried out; he entertained an opinion—and it was a strong 
one—that the children in many of our charity-schools and union workhouses 
were too highly educated. He had seen them taught the use of the globes, 
geometry, geography, and other branches of learning which could be of little 
or no service to them in after life, and in place of which he considered it would 
be much more beneficial if they were taught their moral and religious duties ; 
for unless education was based upon religion it might be applied to a bad pur- 
pose by those who received it. 

If the condition of those outside the prisons, however, had not im- 
proved, that of the prisoners had— 

He knew that there were men who entertained the opinion that persons who 
had been frequently imprisoned were irrecluimable; he knew, however, better. 
He knew indeed that there were men who, upon their discharge, were driven 
by necessity to rejoin their abandoned associates, and in a few weeks, or per- 
haps in a few hours, they were brought back to the prisons which they had just 
quitted. But be was happy to say the Magistrates of Surrey were endeavour- 
ing to meet this difficulty; and an asylum had been established into which 
offenders were received, at the recommendation of the chaplain of the prison; 
and they were taught trades and furnished with the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood. He was glad to say that many who had been thus treated 
were become good and useful members of society ; and he hoped the institution 
would have the patronage of all who could contribute towards its support. 
Perhaps in a short time the subject would meet with the attention of Govern- 
ment. 

From the various reports of the Governors of the different Gaols in 
the county, it appeared that there were at present in Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol 218 prisoners—namely, 183 males and 35 females; in Brixton 
House of Correction, 223 males and 64 females—total, 287; in the 
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House of Correction at Guildford, 82 males and 13 females—making 
95; and in Kingston Goal, 13 males and 10 females. Mr. Smallpiece, 
the Treasurer of the county, reported, that since the last quarter he 
had received the sum of 17,511/. and that the balance overpaid in the 
Jast account was 2,106/.; that he had since paid 8,702/.; and that, with 
outstanding bills to be ordered for payment, together with a sum of 
4,1431, principal and interest, for the County Lunatic Asylum, would 
give an excess of payments of 481/. over and above the expenditure of 
the current quarter. A twopenny rate was allowed. Mr. Hawes, 
M.P., moved and carried a memorial to the Home Secretary, requesting 
that the Justices might be enabled to raise rates for the maintenance of 
asylums for discharged and destitute prisoners, 


The half-yearly general meeting of the London Dock Company was 
held at the Dock House, Prince’s Street, Bank, on Tuesday, for the 
purpose of receiving a report from the Court of Directors, to declare a 
dividend for the past half-year, and other matters. The chair was 
taken by Mr. S. Cattley. The report stated that the number of loaded 
ships that had entered the docks from foreign parts in the six months 
ending on the 30th November last, was 602, of the aggregate burden of 





Pre 


——— 


131,893 tons. In the corresponding period of 1840, there had entered 
the docks 581 ships, of the tonnage of 124,627 tons; showing an in- 
crease in the last half-year of 7,266 tons. The amount of the earnings 
of the docks in the half-year ending in November last was 168,878/., or 
111/. more than bad been received in the corresponding period of 1840, 
The income of the Company in the last six months had exceeded the 
expenditure by 81,589. The Directors recommended that the half- 
yearly dividend upon the stock should be raised to ll. 15s. per cent. 
Additional warehouses for the accommodation of the importers of East 
and West India produce were to be erected, and which would cause 
an outlay of 23,0001. The stock of goods in the warehouses of the 
Docks on the 30th of November last was 94,345 tons; and at the cor- 
responding period of 1840 it was 87,127 tons. The report was adopted. 


William Estworth, a young man occasionally employed as a porter at 
the Customhouse, was finally examined at Bow Street, on Wednesday, 
on a charge of fraudulently obtaining 3/. 5s. 4d. from Mr. Dodsworth, 

rincipal office-keeper at the Colonial Office, in Downing Street. On 

onday week, Estworth brought a large parcel, which he represented 
to be a box for Lord Stanley, from the Customhouse, for which he de- 
manded 3/. 5s. 4d. He said the box contained a handsome chandelier. 
After delivering the customary papers, he was paid, and he went away. 
On unpacking the parcel it was found to contain nothing but stones 
and straw. Three written Customhouse, forms similar to the one pro- 
duced were found at Estworth’s lodgings. He said he could prove that 
he was not the person who delivered the parcel; and he questioned 
several of the witnesses as to his identity. He was, however, called 
upon to put in bail for 1002. to answer the charge at the next Sessions 
of the Central Criminal Court. 


The Probinces. 


Viscount Jocelyn has accepted the invitation of the Conservative 
electors of King’s Lynn to represent that borough in the House of Com- 
mons, vacant by Sir Stratford Canning’s appointment as Ambassador to 
Constantinople. 











A meeting at Carlisle, on the 21st, appointed a committee of inquiry 
into the state of the town, according to the plan which originated in 
Leeds. On the 28th, the committee made their report to an adjourned 
meeting ; and the Carlisle Journal gives a summary of it— 

“ It shows that the fourth of our population is living in a state bordering on 
absolute starvation. ‘ The number of families,’ say the committee in their re- 
| port, ‘without any means of subsistence beyond a dependence on casual 

charity, was found to be 309, and the individuals belonging to these families to 
* amount to 1,146. The cases most deserving of special attention are of course 
those where, notwithstanding the endeavour to obtain an independent sub- 
sistence, the amount of earnings is far below what is requisite to procure the 
 barest necessaries. Exclusive of those who have no visible resources, the num- 
- ber of persons whose weekly means of maintenance do not exceed one shilling 

per head is 1,465; of those who have more than one shilling but not above 
eighteenpence per head, the number is 1,623; above eighteenpence but not 
more than two shillings, 692; more than two shillings but below three shil- 
lings, 635.’ Thus we have 5,561 individuals, in a population of 22,000, re- 
duced to such a state of suffering that immediate relief has become necessary 
to save them from actual famine.” 

The Journal adds— 

« This is not a statement got up to serve any party purpose. The details 
have not been furnished by any ‘ Anti-Corn-law League’ for the purpose of 
bearing out their assertions of general distress. They have been obtained by a 
committee composed of men of all parties, and including in their number most 
of the resident clergy of the Church of England, from a minute personal in- 





| 


spection; and their correctness has been vouched for by Mr. Head and Major 

| Wilde, both gentlemen who think the present Corn-law ‘ the best that human 

| wisdom can devise.’ And all this misery, too, is being suffered in a town 

within an hour’s ride of those broad acres belonging to Sir James Graham, for 

which he is at this moment seeking an increased rental of some twenty or 

thirty per cent, and which, according to his poetical flourish of last year, should 
now be diffusing unalloyed blessings to all around.” 

A meeting of deputies from Operative Anti-Corn-law Associations 
| was held on New-year’s Day, and on Monday, at the rooms of the 
League in Manchester. Nearly thirty deputies from many of the 
principal towns in England and Scotland attended, besides delegates 
from workshops in Manchester. A considerable number of communica- 
tions were also received from Associations which are not able to bear 
the expense of sending representatives to the meeting. The object was 
to devise measures for the repeal of the Corn and Provision taxes. Re- 
ports were given in of the state of towns by deputies from Forfar, Great 
Torrington, Birmingham, Liverpool, Nottingham, Saddleworth, Old- 
ham, Leicester, Ashton-under-Lyne, Halifax, Warrington, Bolton, 
Stalybridge, Royton, Bury, Macclesfield. We select a few out of many 
similar passages, The first is from the report for Oldham— 

“The population of the township of Oldham, according to the last census, is 
42,593; of which nine-tenths are dependent upon some manufacturing employ- 
ment for the means of existence. The number of persons capable of working is 
19,200; of whom one-half are fully employed, one-fourth partially employed, 
and the remaining fourth without employment, and consequently in a state 


fully employed is 8s. per week, and of those who are partially employed 4s. per 
week ; a sum hardly half sufficient for their proper maintenance, to say nothing 
of those dependent upon them for their daily bread. According to the Census, 
the number of houses inhabited is 7,892; uninhabited, 1,106; and in course of 
building, 27. The number of uninhabited houses was, in 1801, 19; in 1811, 
39; in 1821, 75; in 1831, 199; and in 1841, 1,106; being an increase of more 
than 450 per cent. on the number in 1831. In the year beginning March 
1836 and ending March 1837, the amount of poor’s-rates was 2,968/. 10s. 5d.; 
in 1837-38, 2,873/. 1s.; in 1838-39, 3,767/. 8s. 1}d.; in 1839-40, 5,024/. 16s. 
8d.; in 1840-41, 7,682/. 1s.; being an increase of 4,809/. on the year 1837-38; 
and those who have to pay it are in less prosperous circumstances than they 
were at that time.” 

Ashton-under-Lyne— 

“The applications for out-door relief in 1835, for two weeks, were on an 
average, 50; in 1841 they have been, for the same period, 170. The number 
ef inmates in the workhouse in 1835 averaged about 140; in 1841 they have 
averaged about 220. The increase in the price of provisions has also been felt 
in the workhouse. In 1835 the average cost of provisions was 3s. per head per 
week; in 1841 they have averaged 4s. per head per week. The support of pub- 
lic institutions has also very materially decreased. A medical dispensary was 
established in the neighbourhood of Ashton in 1838, consisting of 4,0C0 mem- 
bers; they have now fallen off to 1,000, 3,000 having left, assigning as one of 
the reasons for so doing, their inability to continue payment.” 

Bury— 





Wages paid by Messrs. Walker in 1836 ...... £45,458 
Ditto ditto ed eee 36,687 
Ditto ditto 1838 47,565 
Ditto ditto 1839 40,003 
Ditto ditto OP sesces 28,833 
Ditto ditto 1841 .cecee 23,804 


Among the measures of agitation adopted, the chief were, an address 
to the Radical Reformers of Great Britain, urging them to unite in 
seeking the repeal of the Corn and Provision laws, and the appointment 
of a committee to draw up petitions, and of a standing committee, con- 
sisting of all the deputations, to carry out the views of the meeting; and 
a recommendation of meetings throughout the country to send in peti- 
tions to be presented to Parliament weekly. 

After the conference on Saturday, a public meeting of the inhabitants 
of Manchester was held, at twelve o’clock, in the Town-Hall, for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament against the Corn-laws. The hall 
was crowded. The Chartists were present in a considerable body, 
forming about one-fifth of the entire number; and when Mr. John 
Brooks was proposed as Chairman, they raised a clamour; but they 
were ultimately restored to tolerable order, on one of their leaders 
declaring that they were in a decided minority. Mr. Brooks diver- 
sified his speech on taking the chair, with an anecdote— 

“ The Tower was burnt down the other day, and now they want 200,000 
muskets, just to pop off in case of need. Well, a deputation went from Bir- 
mingham to talk with the Government about these muskets, and see if they 
could get an order. They submitted a list of their prices ; but, say the Govern- 
ment—‘ Oh, you are far above foreigners; we can get them much cheaper in 
Prussia and other places; you must come down, otherwise we cannot give you 
the order.” And when the Birmingham men talked about the starving work- 
men who were dependent upon them for support, the answer was—‘ To be 
sure, that is very true; but you know we are only put in trust for the nation ; 
we are bound to do the best we can for the public, and we must do justice.’ 
The Birmingham people returned home, and thought they would try if they 
could not execute the order for a less cost, by reducing wages and cheapening 
the price ef the iron. They then went again to Government, and still the 
foreigners were below them. Whether they have got the order I don’t know; 
but it is clear foreigners can manufacture muskets cheaperthan we can. Now, 
do you not think it would be an act of justice if the Government would call 
together deputations from the landowners, inform them the price at which corn 
could be produced abroad, and say, that if they could not afford it so cheap, 
Government must, as put in trust for the nation, do their best for the public 
good, and admit foreign grain? Would not that be justice?” 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. William Rawson, and 
seconded by Mr. E. Watkin— 

“That this meeting, though indignant at the rejection of the prayer of a 
million and a half of the adult male inhabitants of Great Britain and Lreland 
by the Houses of Parliament, and convinced that, in order to obtain any great 
act of justice for the people, some stronger expression of public opinion is ne- 
cessary, does consider it expedient, in order that the new House of Commons 
especially should be convinced of the wide-spread hatred of Bread-tax oppres- 
sion felt by the people of the United Kingdom, and the general desire, not only 
for the removal of an act of injustice, but for retribution upon those who have 
perpetuated and profited by it, to petition both Houses of Parliament in favour 
of the total and immediate repeal of the Bread and Provision taxes ; and to re- 
commend in such petitions the immediate appointment of a Committee to con- 
sider the best mode of making that due compensation which the suffering 
people of Great Britain and Ireland have a right to demand from the aris- 
tocracy of the country.” 

A Chartist amendment was moved, declaring the enactment of the 
Charter the only means of procuring justice for the people of England; 
but the original resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
A petition was then adopted, in pursuance of the resolution. It pointed 
to Mr. Cobden’s mode of compensating the people by an additional tax 
on land. 

The ironmasters of Staffordshire, in pursuance of a resolution adopted 
some weeks back, began to blow out many of their furnaces on the 24th 
December. 

The number of paper-mills throughout the kingdom amounts to about 
300; of these only 120 are in operation. At Maidstone, where paper 
is the staple manufacture, only 23 vats out of 51 are used, and out of 
seven machines only one is at work.—Morning Chronicle. 





At the Canterbury Borough Sessions, the appeal of Sir Edward 
Knatchbull against a late conviction by the borough Magistrates for re- 
fusing to pay a turnpike-toll, was brought on for hearing on Monday. 
Sir Edward’s refusal to pay the toll was made on the ground that he was 
going to an election; but the travelling took place on the Saturday be- 
fore the election, and the Sunday intervening was passed at a friend’s 
house. The Magistrates had decided that Sir Edward was travelling 
for his own pleasure on the Saturday, and not to the election. The 
Recorder now confirmed that decision ; and he recommended Sir Edward, 
if still dissatisfied, to refer the case to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

The trial of William Styles Goodeve and William Williams, the late 
cashiers of the Chichester Old Bank, took place on Monday, at the 
Town-hall of Chichester. The indictment was for the embezzlement 








of abject poverty and distress. The average wages of those persons who are 
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84/1. 8s. 4d. was discovered in the accounts; but there appeared to have 
been gross mismanagement on the part of the principals—the accounts 
had not been balanced for twenty years. A verdict of acquittal was 
recorded in both cases. 

Thomas Hewett, a Chartist, was indicted at Norwich Quarter- 
Sessions on Tuesday, for a riot on the 16th November, at Catton New 
Church. He was a ringleader in creating a disturbance during the 
consecration of the church. The Jury found him guilty of the minor 
offence of unlawfully assembling. He was sentenced to imprisonment 
for two months, and to find sureties himself in 100/. and two house- 
holders in 50/. each to keep the peace for twelve months. 


IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant to an application for aid in removing the 
children from the North Dublin Union Workhouse to a more healthy 
site in the country, returned for answer, that he found the subject to be 
under the investigation of the Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, and 
therefore he declined interfering. 





Dr. Fowler, Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, against whom a 
commission of lunacy was recently taken out, expired at the Palace, 
Kilkenny, on Friday evening. The deceased Prelate was in the 76th 
year of his age, and was consecrated Bishop of Ossory in May 1818. 
Dr. Elrington, Regius Professor of Divinity, and the very Reverend 
Robert Daly, Dean of St. Patrick’s, are mentioned as the probable 
candidates for the vacant Bishopric. 


Active preparations are making to promote the return of Lord 
Morpeth for Dublin. A meeting of “ Reformers,” convened by Lord 
Charlemont, was held at Charlemont House on Friday. The Reformers 
present were the Lord Mayor, Lord Charlemont, Alderman Egan, Mr. 
Barrett the editor of the Pilot, Mr. Simms, Mr. O'Hagan, Dr. Stock, 
Sir John Power, Alderman Roe, and Mr. Hutton. A resolution was 
carried unanimously to put Lord Morpeth in nomination at the ap- 
proaching election. Thesum of 1000/. was subscribed in the room in a 
few minutes. 

A meeting for a similar purpose was held in the Mansionhouse, on 
Monday ; the Lord Mayor presiding. He commenced his address by a 
homily on the instability of human things, illustrated by the death of 
Mr. West. He then stated the object of the meeting, to nominate a 
candidate for the vacant seat— 

He was sorry that his own name could not be the one selected; for he should 
consider it his solemn duty to come forward to contest the city on the present 
occasion if it were possible. He stood before them, however, the representa- 
tive of two counties; and it was not surprising that the law did not allow him 
to stand fora third. The committee appointed by the preliminary meeting, 
which was held at Charlemont House, had selected an excellent English noble- 
man, well known to them—he meant Lord Morpeth. If he thought it were 
possible to return an Irishman and a Repealer in the present instance, he would 
not have consented to the choice ; but he believed it impossible that they could 
do better than they had done. 

However, if they did not return a Repealer, the election of a Liberal 
would strengthen the arm of Repeal. Mr. O'Connell entered into some 
details to show that at the last election the possessors of property had 
voted with him; and he augured success from the dissolution of the old 
Corporation and its corrupt influence. Sir John Power, seconded by 
Sergeant Stock, moved a resolution, to the effect that a candidate should 
be nominated pledged to civil and religious liberty. The Reverend 
Tresham Dames Gregg came forward to propose an amendment, amid 
the greatest confusion. What followed is concisely described by the 
correspondent of the Times— 

The chairman for a considerable time vainly endeavoured to procure him 
ahearing. At length he shouted out that he did not come there to support 
Sir Robert Peel. ‘“ No Sir Robert Peel!” continued the reverend speaker— 
** No Duke of Wellington!” (Laughter and cheering.) We came forward as 
a citizen of Dublin, to propose a resolution, which he trusted would meet their 
approbation and that of their illustrious chairman. (Groans.) He had a pro- 
found respect for Mr. O'Connell; for he believed him to be a consistent man, 
and a far more fitting candidate for their support than Lord Morpeth. (Great 
confusion.) He opposed Lord Morpeth for many reasons—( Groaning)—he op- 
posed him because he was a supporter of the New Poor-laws. The Whigs of 
England, aided by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, had degraded 
the poor by their treatment of them under the New Poor-law, and forced them 
to become prisoners in the odious bastiles erected by them. (Cheers and groun- 
ing.) He opposed Lord Morpeth also because he was inconsistent with his own 
principles. (Great groaning and confusion.) The Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, he asserted, were alsu inconsistent with their own principles: 
if they were consistent, they ought to repeal the Union. (Great laughter.) 
The Duke of Wellington, according to his principles, ought. to establish the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country. (2enewed laughicr.) We con- 
cluded by moving an amendment, to the effect that this mecting disapproved of 
the nomination of Lord Morpeth, his views being unfavourable to the ascend- 
ancy of British principles—that is, to Protestant ascendancy; and that they 
should call on Sir Charles Wethereli, or some other gentleman of similar views, 
tocome forward. (Great laughter.) 

A person in the crowd seconded the amendment; but the original re- 
solution having been put from the chair, was carried amid great cheer- 
ing, with the dissentient voice of Mr. Gregg. 

Subsequently, a resolution to nominate Lord Morpeth was carried: a 
subscription was opened, and nearly 1,000/. was subscribed at once. 

The Tories held a meeting on Monday afternoon, at the rooms of the 
Registration Society; when it was resolved that a deputation should 
wait on Mr. Wolverley Attwood to request his permission to be put in no- 
mination ; and in the event of his declining, to make the same proposi- 
tion to Mr. Colquhoun. 


A new version is given of the story of the idiot killed by some officers 
ina “lark.” It is now said, that a party of gentlemen who passed 
their time on a visit to a gentleman of splendid hospitality in Philips- 
town in wanton and silly acts, made one of the under-servants of their 
host “ beastly drunk ”; and while in that state he fell against a grate, 
and so burnt his head as to die from the injury. The Ministerial 


Evening Packet thus mentions the affair, making light of it— 

“ An inquest was held so far back as the 19th ultimo, by the Coroner of this 
district and a respectable Jury numbering twenty-one bonos et legales homines, 
on the body of a person named Flanagan, who died on the preceding day, in 
Consequence of extensive injuries by fire received on the 11th of the said month, 








in two houses of William Magan, Esq., near Philipstown. After examinin 
several witnesses, and among them the brother and sister of the deceased, 
with two medical gentlemen of Philipstown Dispensary, who attended Flana- 
gan during his illness, the Jury unanimously returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental Death.” 

A knife, covered with blood, was discovered in the lane near Pem- 
broke Road, where the boy Maguire was lately murdered. Inspector 
Durham brought it to Kilmainham, where witnesses who will be produced 
at the trial are in safe keeping, for the purpose of having it identified. 
He showed it to Mrs. Delahunt, the sister-in-law of the prisoner: the 
moment she beheld it she fainted, and on recovering she acknowledged 
that it was her property. A woman whoresides next door to Mrs. De- 
lahunt has also identified the knife as one which she saw Delahurt 
sharpening shortly before the murder was committed : she had borrowed 
it occasionally from Mrs, Delahunt, and was therefore enabled to 
identify it. 





SCOTLAND. 

Lord Polwarth died at Merton House, near Berwick-upon-T weed, on 
the evening of the 28th. He wasa Baron in the Peerage of Scotland. 
He leaves six children; of whom the eldest, the Honourable Henry 
Francis Hepburn Scott, born on the Ist August 1796, succeeds to the 
title and estates. The present Lord married, in November 1835, Mis. 
Georgiana Baillie, third daughter of the late Mr. Baillie of Jerviswood 

To the memorial from Paisley, representing the distressed condition 
of the district, and praying for Ministerial consideration and aid, Sir 
Robert Peel returned the following reply— 

** Drayton Manor, 25th December 1841. 

“ Sir—I have had the honour of receiving the communication which bears 
your signature, entitled the Memorial of the Noblemen, Commissioners of Sup- 
ply, Justices of the Peace, and Magistrates of towns of the county of Renfrew. 

“ I need scarcely assure you that I have read with great attention, and with 
painful interest, the report which that communication conveys of the distress 
which prevails in the town of Paisley and the neighbouring villages; and that 
I will not fail to avail myself of an early opportunity of bringing it under the 
notice of my colleagues. 

“T cannot close my acknowledgment of this communication, without ex- 
pone my sincere satisfaction at learning that the privations to which the 
abouring classes have been necessarily exposed have affected the general health 
ina less degree than might have been expected ; and without at the same time 
recording, as the head of her Majesty’s Government, my grateful sense of those 
local exertions which have been made with so much perseverance, liberality, 
and sound judgment, for the mitigation of the sufferings of the unemployed in 
the neighbourhood of Paisley. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Sir Wm. Milliken Napier, Bart. &c.” “ Rosert PEEL.” 

Replies have been received in Edinburgh from Mr. Villiers and Mr. 
Hume, declining to attend the Anti-Corn-law Conference to be held 
there. Mr. Villiers says that professional engagements and ill health 
keep him away. Mr. Hume’s reasons are more solid— 

“ Tam desirous,” he says, “ that each community should act at the public 
meetings by their local residents, without the assistance of strangers. 
the opponents to the repeal of those laws complain that the sense of the seve- 
ral communities where meetings are held is not known, as strangers are put 
forward to expose the evils and the injuries from the continuance of these 
monopolies; and I know that many of the public manifestations against the 
Provision-laws are, on that account, not taken as the real opinions of' the loca- 
lities.” 

Saturday the Ist instant being the day fixed for the commencement 
of the reduction of the make of iron in Scotland, we observe a number 
of the furnaces in our iron-districts look bleak and cold. It is expected 
that this measure will tend to relieve the depression under which the 
trade has laboured for some time; and it appears from another para- 


graph, that the price of iron has already advanced in London.—Glusgow | 


Chronicle. 


A correspondent of the Edinburgh Observer, writing from Dunkeld 
on the Ist instant, mentions a new species of Noniutrusion agitation. 
The Presbytery of Dunkeld, finding that under the Veto Act they can- 
not oust Mr. Clark, the presentee to Lethendy and Dunkeld, are raking 
up evidence of a “ fama” against Mr. Clark for intemperance. Pre- 


sents of tea, whisky, and money, it is said, were distributed among | 


those who were thought likely to be witnesses; but at present the evi- 
dence does not establish the fama to the satisfaction of the Presbytery 





SMiscellaneous, 

Sir Robert and Lady Peel have been entertaining a select circle vi- 
siting at Drayton Manor. The Duke of Cambridge has been on a visit to 
the Baronet; and Viscount and Viscountess Villiers, Sir Alexander 
Grant, M.P., Mr. J. W. Croker, were among the guests. Sir Robert 
came to town on Tuesday, on his way to Windsor. He returned to White- 
hall on Thursday. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in consequence of the press of business in his 
department of the state, will remain in town during the winter.—Morn- 
ing Post. 

Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham went down to Stowe on Tues- 
day, on a visit to the Duke of Buckingham; and Lord Fitzgerald on 
Wednesday. They returned to town yesterday. 

Lord Ashburton is expected to arrive at Bath House, Piccadilly, on 
Monday next, from his seat, the Grange, Hants, to make his final ar- 
rangements for departing on his mission to the United States. 

Mr. Everett, the American Minister, has been paying a short visit to 


Lord Ashburton, at the Grange. 


It is understood that Sir Charles and Lady Grey, with their suite, 
will sail for Barbados, Sir Charles’s new Government, on the 
instant. 


We understand that the grand dinner to be got up for the purpose of 


presenting the Chandos testimonial is postponed until May next, when 
the conduct of the Tory Government towards the agricultural interest 
will be more known and better understood than at present. Notwith- 
standing that the Duke is one of the Cabinet, the Pro-Corn-law farmers 


feel by no means comfortable as to the intentions of Government. The! 
cry of “ No surrender” seems generally abandoned.— Aylesbury Newel 


_ The Duke of Cleveland, who is in town, has suffered a relapse; and 
his speedy recovery is not considered likely. 
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Lord Ingestre got a severe fall on Saturday, hunting with the Mar- 
uis of Waterford’s hounds, and broke the small bone of his leg. For- 
tunately the injury is but of a trifling character.— Standard. 

We understand that Mr. Thesiger has been prevailed on to take the 

lace of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, as leading advocate of the rights of li- 
terature and science in the House of Commons, and that he has for 
some time been preparing a new bill forthe further extension of copy- 
right ; which, however, will be found extremely different in detail from 
the Sergeant’s.—John Bull. 

Mr. Charles Dickens sailed in the Britannia, from Liverpool, on 
Wednesday, on his way to the United States. 

Miss A. Kemble’s present salary at Covent Garden Theatre is 100 
guineas per week; a larger sum than there was ever yet statedly paid 
to any vocalist. Singers have been paid more per night, but never so 
much per week. Reckoning the expenses of Covent Garden when 
Miss A. Kemble plays at 210/. per night, which is beyond the amount, 
from 150/. to 190/. profit per night will remain for the lessee.— Observer. 

The papers of the week announce the sudden death, by apoplexy, of 
Mr. Edward Howard, the author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” the ‘ Old 
Commodore,” * Outward Bound,” “Jack Ashore,” * The Life of Sir 
Sydney Smith,” and many other popular works. 

Mr. Peel, an uncle of Sir Robert Peel, died very suddenly at Ex- 
mouth, in Devonshire, on Wednesday ; having fallen from his chair in a 
fit of apoplexy while sitting at table with his son. He died intestate. 
It is rumoured that he has left upwards of two millions of money. 

The 1,000/. deodand lately found by the Coroner’s Jury against the 


Directors of the Great Western Railway, comes by right to Robert | 


Palmer, Esq., M.P. for Berkshire, the lord of the manor; who, we can 


To each of the deceased person’s friends he intends giving 100/.; the 
surplus he intends to divide equally among the poor sufferers who were 
wounded in the late accident. Consequently the honourable gentleman 
will not appropriate one farthing to his own use.— Standard. 


The Morning Herald puts forth a complete retractation of the charge 
against Lord Normanby as having meddled in the Exchequer Pill 
fraud— 

“ In our paper of the 2lst ult., we noticed upon authority on which we have 
been accustomed to place implicit reliance, the existence of rumours relative to 
the Exchequer Bill fraud, which we were assured had gained an extensive cir- 
culation in the City. The result of inquiries which we subsequently insti- 
tuted on the subject now leads us to the conviction that we have been imposed 
upon, and that such rumours had gained no such circulation as our informant 
confidently stated. To have given currency to an unfounded statement such 
as we allude to, is a matter of regret; but having ascertained its want of 
foundation, there is only one course to be adopted, and that course we do now 
spontaneously adopt by thus making the fact just stated public. 

“ It has, we regret to find, been supposed that our paragraph, with its quota- 
tion from Milton, 

* What seemed its head, 

The iikeness of a kingly crown had on,’ 

alluded to a noble Marquis lately Viccroy of Ireland, and subsequently high 
in her Majesty’s Government. We take this opportunity to avow our thorough 
conviction that there could not be the smallest foundation for any such charge. 
We need hardly add, that to any one who should understand our allusions as 
directed against him, we should convey a most false imputation against that 
noble Lord, which we should be the first to regret.” 

We believe that we may give the most unqualified contradiction to a 
paragraph which has gone the round of the Radical press, stating that 
itis the intention of her Majesty’s Ministers to increase the rate of 
postage on letters to threepence. No intention of making any such 
proposition to Parliamnt exists.— Correspondent of the Standard. 

Annual! statement of le‘ters, 5th January 1842: the numbers given 
are in some degree the result of estimate, more especially those pre- 
vious to the reduction in the rates— 

1.—LETTERS SENT THROUGH THE LONDON GENERAL POST. 
Year immediately preceding reduction, viz. that 
ending the 4th December 1839 (chargeable 








letters only).........e0se00. guasesnesiaeosetecasenssae 21,088,000 
1840 + 49,309,000 
68,671,000 

Increase in the last year’s letters since 1840...._ 19,362,000 
Increase since reduction ...........cececesevereceeeees 47,583,000 


2.—LETTERS SENT THROUGH THE LONDON DISTRICT POST. 
Year immediately preceding reduction, viz. that 









ending 4th December 1839 ...........secceeeeees 13,278,000 
NOR vaca Cdevas se seadeeusecadsadauvecssecutccovecsieveens 20,306,060 
MRD voc iduavccdonseasedenacaseccseessccrsacucens eapsevese 22,820,000 
Increase in the last year’s letters since 1840..... 2,514,000 
Increase since reduction............cecceeseceeeeeeees 9,542,000 


LETTERS DELIVERED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
(The letters sent out of the United Kingdom are of course excluded from 
this account.) 
Year immediately preceding reduction, viz. that 
ending 4th December 1839 (exclusive of 





franks, which are estimated at 7,000,000) ....... 75,469,000 
1840 ..... dceicdneiaedan dticinidaiadieddinnteelinnidieraiaia 168,768,000 
i eer senecenenecedsesecsesnesesvesssseosovenss 196,500,000 
Increase in the last year’s letters since 1840.... 27,732,000 
Increase since reduction........ wetecandadoloveicacata 121,031,000 


The Deputation from the Short Time Committees have published 
their report of the interview which they had with Sir James Graham, 
Lord Wharncliffe and Mr. Gladstone, Lord Stanley, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and Lord Lyndhurst, on the 28th October. Sir James de- 
murred to their proposal to restrict the labour of persons between thirteen 
and twenty-one years of age to ten hours a day: he said—“ Do you 
not think that it would very much aggravate the evils and the distress 
under which that portion of the community are now represented to be 
suffering?” The Deputation thought that the restriction would be a 
benefit rather than an injury. 

Sir James Graham—“ Well, but I want to know the reasons which induce 
you to form such an opinion. It will be argued by those opposed to your views, 
that such an interference with the free use of capital and labour will necessa- 








rily place the British manufacturer at a disadvantage in the market of the 
world, as compared with his rivals, who are under no such restriction. Now, 
wish to know whether you have looked at the question in this broad and econo- 
mical light; or confined your attention entirely to the effects of this system 
upon the condition of the labourers themselves, and thus excluded from your 
calculation the general operation of such a restriction as you advocate ? ” 

The Deputation undertook to vindicate their measure on principles of 
political economy as well as humanity— 

“The Deputation proceeded to show at considerable length, that the desti- 
tute condition of the operatives, and the general difficulties existing among the 
employers in the manufacturing districts, arose from the neglect of the very 
first principles of political economy; a neglect which led to an over-supply, a 
supply greatly beyond the substantial demand for their productions. Since 
1815, there had been a continual improvement going on in machinery; by which 
three times the amount of goods was now manufactured with less adult manual 
labour than was required in the previous period for the smaller quantity. What 
had been the result? Why, that they were now actually receiving for three 
times the quantity of goods less than the same amount of money which they 
got in 1815 for the one-third. It was not, therefore, to be wondered at that, 
coincident with this over-production of machine-made goods as compared with 
a substantial demand, wages and profits had both increased ; that the workmen 
who were still required had to work harder for a smaller remuneration, the capi- 
talist for a lower rate of profit, and that pauperism had kept pace with each 
successive mechanical invention which displaced male adult labour, substitut- 
ing in its place either the labour of mechanical automatons or that of women 
and children. For these and other reasons, of which an outline only is here 
presented, the Deputation said they were firmly convinced that the measure 
they advocated was in accordance with the dictates of the soundest political 
economy. - - 7 ’ 

“Sir James Graham, in reply, urged most of the reasons adduced by the 
Free-trade party. He dwelt with great emphasis upon the possible results of a 


se 2 Bb. : , | policy which, by placing our manufacturers in a comparatively worse position 
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than the manufacturers of the Continent and America, might ultimately render 
the capital of the former altogether profitless, and thercby induce them to close 
their mills altogether. He pictured the awful effects which such a course 
would have upon the thousands thickly congregated in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and entirely dependent on the continuance of our foreign trade for 
existence. Te said it would be argued, that with such an intense and increas- 
ing rivalry on the part of foreigners as the Deputation had admitted, it would 
be impossible to interpose any checks to the production of manufactured goods 
in the cheapest possible way ; unless, indeed, we were determined to give our 
rivals the advantage in the market, and thereby put a stop to our foreign trade 
altogether.” 

Our ascendancy in foreign markets, argued the Deputation, can only 
be maintained by competing with the foreigner; and that can only be 
done by displacing high-priced adult labourers, and substituting self- 
acting machinery or machinery attended by women and children— 

“The great bulk of the labouring-classes would be thrown idle, whether 
we extended or restricted our fureign trade under the present direction of ma- 
chinery.” 

Sir James Graham—*“ Yes, but not so rapidly.” 

The Deputation—* It is a sorry conclusion, Sir James, to think that this 
perversion of human ingenuity should make the multiplication of means for 
the increase of national wealth offer us only the alternative of slow or speedy 
ruin.” 

Sir James Graham—“ Well, but how is it to be remedied ? 
any practical mode of averting it: do you?” 

The Deputation—* Yes, we think we do.” 

Sir James Graham —* What would you recommend?” 

The Deputation—* The adoption of a comprehensive and efficient plan of 
home colonization: for which purpose we would advise the passing, at the ex- 
pense of the nation, of a general waste-land enclosure bill, which should make 
provision for reasonable compensation to all those interested in these lands. 

We should then have a Parliamentary grant raised by loan, or by Exchequer 
Bills, to be applied under a board of control te the settling down upon these 
uncultivated but improvable wastes our now unemployed population; and if the 
waste lands were insufficient, we would recommend that the Government should 
have recourse to the Crown lands for the same purpose and in the same way.” 

Sir James said, that might do “if we were beginning de novo.” ‘The 
Deputation maintained, that the only alternative was to do so deliterately, 
or to allow the present system to attain its crisis in social disorganiza- 
tion, and thus to compel us to begin de novo amid the wrecks of former 
institutions. Sir James “hoped that matters were not likely to end in 
that way.” A remark of Sir James’s drew the discussion to the New 
Poor-law— 

Sir James Graham said, “ Why, you complain of labourers being out of em- 
ploy, and yet a few years ago the manufacturers were advertising for labourers 
to be sent down into those parts of the country.” 

Deputation—“ True, Sir James; but that was connected with a contract made 
between the Gregs and Ashworths and the Poor-law Commissioners, the pur- 
port of which was to reduce wages in the manufacturing districts. ‘The effect 
was twofold. ‘This migration system assisted the Commissioners in carrying 
out the New Poor-law in the agricultural districts ; and it enabled the manus 
facturers to lower and keep down wages. This keeping down of wages was so 
clearly the great object of the manufacturers in many parts of the country, and 
the additional hands were in many places so utterly uncalled-for by any real 
extension of the demand for labour, that it is a fact, and it is one, Sir James, 
which we are most anxious to press upon your attention, that in very many 
instances where new families were taken on by the manufacturers, an equal 
number of the older families and hands were dismissed to make room for 
them.” 

Sir James’s general reply— 

“ All Lean say is, that, in common with my colleagues, Iam most desirous 
to adopt any measure which may have the effect of introducing and maintaining 
prosperity among our fellow-countrymen; and you _ rest assured that we 
will use our hest exertions, and give our most careful consideration to any 
measures which seem to us calculated to effect that primary and paramount 
object.” 

The Deputation close their report of Sir James Graham’s interview 
with a criticism on the statesman— 

“ Of the Home Secretary it may be remarked, that while his treatment of 
the Deputation was unexceptionable throughout—while there was no want of 
expressions of politeness and cordiality on his part—upon the whole the im- 
pression produced upon the Deputation was less favourable than in the previous 
case [that of Sir Robert Peel. ] Sir James Graham scems to us to have drunk 
too deeply at the fount of the Malthusian philosophy (which has inflicted so 
much evil on this country) to be able to get rid entirely of its influence ; and 
though, while putting forward the arguments of that school, he repeatedly 
cautioned the Deputation against supposing that he was uttering his own sen- 
timents, the Deputation think that there is reason to apprehend, from the 
earnestness of manner which he displayed in arguing, and the importance he 
seemed to attach to those opinions, that the dogmas of that school continue to 
exercise a considerable influence over his mind.” 
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Lord Wharncliffe and Mr. Gladstone, who received the Deputation 
together, were more favourably disposed, especially Mr. Gladstone— 

“ Mr. Gladstone appeared to take an earnest and absorbing interest in those 
portions of our statement which had reference to the educational, the domestic, 
and the moral and religious statistics of the subject ; and paid particular atten- 
tion to the proposed restriction, of which Sir Robert Peel seemed to doubt the 

racticability—namely,that which would limit the employment of female labour. 

r. Gladstone treated this subject in a very able and practical manner. Agree- 
ing in all the Deputation stated as to the evil effects, both on individual charac- 
ter and on the domestic condition of families, which resulted from the present 
mode of substituting female for adult male labour, he asked, ‘ What practical 
measures would you suggest to make such a clause as you propose gencrally 
operative ?? The Deputation, in their replies to this question, were rather aided 
by Mr. Gladstone than otherwise; and it was ultimately suggested, that the 
object might be effected by means of three regulations. First, by fixing a higher 
age for the commencement of infant female-labour, than for the commencement 
of infant male-labour in factories. Secondly, by limiting the number of females 
in proportion to the number of males in any one factory. Thirdly, by forbid- 
ding a female to work in a factory after her marriage, and during the lifetime 
of her husband. It will be seen that these suggestions mect the case put by 
Sir Robert Peel, and at the same time obviate the objections taken.” 

The present Factory Act and the proposed Ten Hours Bill were fully 
canvassed; Lord Wharncliffe averring that the masters, who were at 
first opposed to the views of the Deputation on the Ten Hours Bill, 
“were now, in many instances, becoming convinced, by dear-bought 
experience, that these views were correct; that a ten hours’ restriction 
would be the only means of saving them, as well as their workpeople, 
from utter destruction.” The Deputation sum up the result of their 
interview with the President and Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade— 

“ The impression left on the minds of all the members of the Deputation by 
the bearing of Mr. Gladstone was of the most favourable description, and gave 
rise to hopes of a cheering nature as to the ultimate results of their labour, 
and the intention of the Government, both with reference to the Ten Hour, 
Bill and also to other measures deeply affecting the operative classes. And o 
Lord Wharncliffe the Deputation have to report, that he rendered them very 
valuable assistance, by corroborating several of their strongest statements from 
his own personal knowledge of the manufacturing districts.” 

Lord Stanley by no means satisfied the Deputation— 

“ In this conference Lord Stanley took a similar position to Sir James Gra- 
ham on the subject of foreign trade, competition, and machinery ; cautioning 
the Deputation, however, as his right honourable colleague had done, that in 
putting forward these arguments he was not to be understood as expressing his 
own opinions on the subject, but simply showing the Deputation the arguments 
by which their propositions would probably be met, and with a view to elicit 
from them to what extent they had considered the question in that light.” 

A new subject, however, was introduced— 

“The extent to which a repeal of the Corn-laws would operate in relieving 
the labour-market from its present depression was also fully discussed with his 
Lordship, and the inutility of that measure was exposed by the Deputation ; 
while, at the same time, they asserted its abstract justice and propriety ; but as 
@ practical measure for securing permanent and remunerative employment, its 
pretensions bad been thoroughly analyzed, and it had been found wanting.” 

He by no means approved of their suggestion of a Committee of In- 
quiry— 

“ He said that Committees and Commissioners had become a byword ; and he 
feared that if the present Government were to pursue that course, the public 
would believe that it was desirous of shelving troublesome questions with which 
it felt itself unable to grapple. He also graphically described the course of a 
Committee, and the manner in which one of those ‘ awful blue books’ wound 
up its one-sided labours. Upon the whole, his Lordship did not seem to enter- 
tain a very favourable opinion of this last suggestion.” 

The Deputation “took leave of Lord Stanley with feelings of regret 
somewhat similar to those excited by Sir James Graham.” 

The Duke of Buckingham proved a man after their own heart: he 
made them this magnificent promise— 

“ Whether as holding a situation as a member of the Government, or in my 
— capacity, you may command my services. With respect to the Ten 

ours Bill, lam with youentirely; and indeed in this matter I will act with 
my friend and your friend, Lord Ashley, who has so long and carnestly laboured 
in this cause.” 

Lord Lyndhurst received them with courtesy, and promised to give 
his attention to the subject. 

The names attached as signatures to the report of the Deputation are— 
George A. Fleming, Joshua Hobson, John Leach, Mark Crabtree, and 
Titus S. Brooke. A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle asks who 
and what those persons are; what bodies of working-men they repre- 
sent; where their committees meet; who authorized them to propose 
zbeir plans ; and who paid their expenses? “ The Deputation professed 
o be sent by the Short Time Committees of the West Riding of York- 

hire; but it will have been seen that their plans had reference to the 
colton manufactories of Lancashire.” 


Count D’Orsay has written a letter to the editor of the Courrier de 
l'Europe, a French paper published in London, mentioning a project 
which he has long entertained to provide assistance for the destitute 
French in London. He has relieved them as often as he could, some- 
times beyond the extent of his means; but mere isolated acts of bene- 
volence are insufficient— 

“ I should propose two things— 

“1, The establishment of a sort of house of refuge, where every native of 
France actually destitute should find at least a night’s lodging and bread to 


at. 

“2. The foundation of a school where every child of a French subject resi- 
dent in London might receive instruction gratuitously in the elementary and 
most useful branches of education. 

“ To this second foundation no objection has been started by those to whom 
Ihave suggested the idea: to the first some opposition has been made, on the 
ground that there are some of our countrymen unworthy of any interest that 
we could take in them. I reply, that every human being, whoever he may be, 
and whatever may have been his past life, is entitled to sleep under cover and 
to receive a morsel of bread; and that of those who ask nothing further, no 
man hasa right to seck questions.”’ : 


On New-year's Day, the Corps Diplomatique, the Chambers, and 
other public bodies, presented addresses to Louis Philippe. The ad- 
dress of the Diplomatists and the King’s reply were considered highly 
satisfactory in Paris. The Marquis De Brigole-Sales, Ambassador of 
Sardinia, as senior member of the body, congratulated the King on the 
providential escape of the young Princes, his sons, from the attempt of 
assassins, and on the adhesion of France to the treaty of July, which 


“‘ had drawn closer the bonds of union between the great Cabinets; a 
union so necessary to the repose of nations, and to the preservation of 
general peace.” The King, after returning thanks to the Ambassadors 
for the expressions of sympathy, observed, that “the year 1841 had 
been productive of happy results, since the great Cabinets had given in 
that year, by their accord, a new pledge of security to general peace, 
which he trusted the Powers would continue to maintain unimpaired,” 

On the part of the Chamber of Peers, the Duke de Broglie made a 
very pious address, alluding to the escape of the Princes, and returning 
thanks to Providence for that another year had been added to the du- 
ration of the King’s reign. Louis Philippe did not suffer the late trial 
to pass without a more distinct allusion than the Peers themselves had 
made to it: he said— 

“TI thank the Chamber of Peers for joining me in returning thanks to Pro- 
vidence fur the benefits bestowed on us by Providence. It is not only in pre- 
serving my life, and that of my children, that it shows its protection ; it is also 
in enabling us to preserve France fiom the encroachments of anarchy, under 
whatever form they present themselves. It is as you say, a laborious task to 
found in France a free and regular government. The support which I al- 
ways found in the Chamber of Peers has been one of my greatest means of 
success. This Government will receive from its mere duration the consecration 
of that stability which, in discouraging faction, will give to the authorities the 
vigour necessary to maintain the laws, to make the rights of all be respected, 
and to repress those incessant attacks on property which shake society to its 
foundation. The noble attitude of the House of Peers inspires salutary confi- 
dence that the throne to which France has raised me for the guarantee of its 
laws and liberties cannot be shaken by these miserable attempts, and that we 
shall continue to disconcert the culpable intrigues of those who abuse ignorant 
incredulity to create a belief in the success of their sinister projects.” 

M. Sauzet and the Deputies approached the King with overflowing 
loyalty— 

“ In offering its congratulations to your Majesty, the Chamber of Deputies 
blends in the same wish the prospects of the constitutional throne and public 
prosperity. The country understands the connexion of the two things. The 
enemies of social order comprehend it also, when the attempt to strike at civi- 
lization itself, now in the person of royalty, now in the dearest hopes of dynasty. 
‘Lheir efforts will be vain. The arm of Providence is more indefatigable than 
crime, and society is stronger than conspirators. The entire nation repels 
them with horror; and the laborious classes, which it is sought to lead astray, 
ure not the last nor the least interested to curse them. ni ~ “ ¥ 
Your august family will never let noble examples be wanting in France. Your 
life, Sire, honoured by so many services and trials, devoted entirely to that 
royalty conferred by the national wish; by the side of you a life not less royal, 
where the practice of virtue and the dispensation of charity never have the re- 
gret of a day lost ; and under the shade of your throne your sons always ready 
to rush where duty calls them,—such is the example which the throne ever 
offers to the country.” 

The address concludes by declaring that all parties are united for the 
defence and support of the state and the King’s person. He replies— 

“ T accept, in all its extent, the solidarity of which you speak: I believe that 
it exists in reality, and it is essential that its existence be recognized ; for it 
can be only by reciprocal confidence, and by mutual succour, that the different 
powers of the state can acquire that liberty of action which constitutes their 
force, and enables them to fultil their high mission. Then all prerogatives are 
respected; the exercise of all rights is guaranteed by the general security ; and 
thus will find itself realized, as 1 said eleven years ago, the vow of the Charter 
being henceforth a reality ! 

“ Yet, gentlemen, these are the benefits of which it is attempted to rob us, 
by spreading vain terrors and propagating odious mistrust. But with your loyal 
support we shall triumph over all these attacks on social order, on property, 
and on all that is dear to man; and we shall guarantee to France the mainte- 
nance of its repose, aud the development of its prosperity.” 

The address of the Archbishop of Paris, on behalf of the clergy, was 
more remarkable than the King’s reply to it. It began thus— 

“ Sire—In coming to offer to you our homage, we obey not merely the rules 
of decorum, but we bring the expression of that profound respect for the Royal 
authority so clearly recommended by the doctrines of Christianity. This is a 
duty which religion has consecrated, at the same time that it planted in the 
hearts of our ancestors the love of a sage liberty. The more this liberty is dee 
veloped, the more necessary it is for those devoted to it, and having the true 
intelligence of it, to respect authority and proclaim aloud their submission 
to the laws.” 

To this complete submission the King responded by alluding to his 
own “ unceasing efforts to make religion honoured,” and by patroniz- 
ingly approving the “sage maxims ” of the clergy. 

The National states these receptions were cold beyond example. It 
was remarked that the visiters were less numerous than on any preced- 
ing year, and that there was less enthusiasm than usual even among the 
official attendants. “‘ The King himself appeared affected at this change, 
and at the absence of the members of the Chamber of Deputies, of 
whom not more than forty were present besides those who attended 
officially.” 

The Chamber of Deputies met on Monday in the bureaux of the 
monthly Standing Committees to nominate the Commission to draw up 
the reply to the Speech from the Throne. More than three hundred 
and twenty members were preseut, and the Ministerial Deputies were 
in full force. The Ministry obtained the advantage in all the nine 
bureaux. 

In the first bureau, M. Passy, the representative of the Left Centre, 
warmly defended the Ministry on the Eastern question. He declared that 
the system of isolation was impracticable for France. In the third bu- 
reau, M. Carne, who has joined M. de Lamartine, violently attacked the 
Ministry for the treaty respecting the right of search. In the seventh 
bureau, M. Thiers declared in favour of the treaty with Belgium. He 
was for the infusion of the two peoples, and the disappearanee of the 
customhouse-lines. 

M. Gaugain, the editor and proprietor of the Pilot de Calvados, has 
been sentenced by the Police Court of Caen to pay a fine of 500 francs, 
and to imprisonment for one month, for having published in his journal 
an account of the deliberations of the Court of Peers! 

The Jndicateur d’ Avignon states that the olive crop is so abundant this 
year, that double wages are given to the persons employed in gathering 
the fruit. It is asserted by the proprietors that they have not seen so 
productive a crop since the year 1788. 


Espartero opened the Spanish Cortes on the 26th of December. The 
Queen was seated on the throne in the Chamber of the Senate ; her sister 





on her left, and Espartero on her right, but a step lower than the Queen. 
The President of the Council delivered the speech to the Queen, and 
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she handed it to Espartero. It was couched in the name of the Regent. 
He read it in a very audible voice. After a complimentary address to 
the Cortes, he enters upon foreign affairs— 

“J can acquaint you, with the utmost pleasure, that our relations with 
friendly powers continue to gather strength by the bonds of strict harmony 
and good intelligence, which are tightened by sincere friendship. The other 
nations that have recognized an exalted Queen, preserve those sentiments of 
justice which dictated that recognition. The Governments which have not 
taken that step contemplate us without hostility; make continued inquiries 
respecting our political situation ; and as it becomes more stable, the day is not 
distant, in my opinion, when reason shall triumph, and the national cause com- 
plete its victory.” 

The Regent reports the conclusion of treaties with the South Ameri- 
can States of Equador, Uruguay, and Chili. A treaty with Portugal on 
the navigation of the Tagus is in course of negotiation— 

“ England has given satisfaction for the disagreeable occurrence of Cartha- 
gena last May, and the French Government has seen with pain the violation of 
the territory of the Aldudes. The Government of her Majesty, desiring to re- 
move the causes which have always led to these deplorable conflicts, is nego- 
tiating a treaty with the King of the French, who has presented a project, met 
on our part by another on a different basis. The definitive settlement of this 
will be made known at the proper time.” 

He turns to the state of Spain— 

“The revolt which broke out in the month of last October disturbed the 
public tranquillity, and obliged the Government to proceed with activity and 
energy to crush it in its origin. The constitution, as well as the precious lives 
of our innocent Queen and her august sister, were menaced by an armed con- 
spiracy. But Providence enabled loyal Spaniards to save those dear objects of 
our hopes. All the means at our disposal were employed to repress this hor- 
rible attempt, and the hand of justice chastised the principal delinquents ; their 
criminal attempt failed against the firm attitude of the nation and the energy 
of the Government. The public vengeance once satisfied, the Government 
og that it might exercise clemency, and spare the lives of some of the 
rebels. 

“The events of Barcelona, which sprang from an abuse of confidence, 
obliged the Government to declare that rich and populous city in a state of 
siege. ‘This measure, which had for its object to avoid the effusion of blood, 
produced neither violence nor punishments; so that these punishments might 
be executed according to the ordinary laws, when the legal situation of these 
was reéstablished. The tribunals are busy with the causes to be tried, as ac- 
tively as the administration of justice requires. 

“ Since these events, peace has been restored throughout the whole monarchy 
by ™~ triumph of the laws, and every cause of new disturbances has disap- 
peared. 

He promises a shoal of new measures. Roads and bridges are to be 
constructed; Government will proceed with the encouragement of 
agricultural banks; normal schools for the education of teachers have 
been established in several of the provinces; and education has already 
been extended to several parishes. Military matters are next touched 
upon, with a compliment to the “ valiant army.” Thearmy still retains 
its organization. . Of 50,000 men whom the Cortes authorized to be 
levied, more than 30,000 had been procured. New codes of justice are 
announced. The measures taken by Government had put a stop to 
Papal aggressions. The augmentation of the public funds and the 
arrangements of Ministers had enabled them to fulfil their obligations 
to the public creditor with more punctuality than in former years. 
The sale of national property, consisting of the property of extinct 
ecclesiastical establishments, continues with activity. The necessary 
funds have been provided to pay the interest of the capitalization at 
home and abroad. 

“ The navy, which formerly was the glory and honour of the Spanish na- 
tion, was reduced to the lowest ebb. Government, convinced that this force 
gives life and health to states, had paid it regularly, and has put some ships in 
repair to cruise upon the coast. Other vessels of various classes have been put 
in a state to render important service. Others are put in commission, to re- 
pair to our colonies, should it be necessary. The commercial navy occupies 
the attention of Government as the basis of a military navy, and as the surest 
means of promoting industrial and commercial prosperity. Since the restora- 
tion of peace the mercantile movement is reviving. ‘To it the confidence of 
tranquillity is necessary.” 

The Government, “ sincerely attached to the representative system,” 
is anxious to augment the guarantees calculated to secure stability and 
permanency to the constitution— 

“ With this view, there will be presented to you a project of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility, designed to act as a check on men invested with power, and to se- 
cure the political principles of the Spanish nation. The necessity for ame- 
liorating the public administration, and for harmonizing with the constitution 
of the state the organic law which is legitimately derived from it, induces the 
Government to submit to the Cortes projects of laws on the organization and 
functions of the municipalities, the provincial deputations, and the political 
chiefs. There will also be presented to you a project of law on the liberty of 
the press, tending to suppress the abuses and check the licence under which 
defamation is pursued upon system, calumny promulgated on calculation, and 
conspiracy against the constitution instigated by so:id interest. Desirous to 
establish uniformity to the administration of all the provinces, in a manner 
equally conformable to the welfare of the nation and to the public faith, the 
Government has thought it a duty to present a project of law to modify the 
Fueros, of the Basque Provinces. The good order of the administration re- 
quires a new division of territory, that shall remedy the defects pointed out by 
experience in the present one: for this purpose, a project of law will be sub- 





The overland Indian mail, which left Bombay on the Ist December, 
brings intelligence from Macao to the 10th October. It tells of the 
attack on Amoy and its capture, by the expedition to the North, under 
Sir Henry Pottinger. The following is a summary of the affair, com- 
piled by the Bombay Times— 

“ The British squadron, consisting of thirty-four sail, including steamers and 
transports, having left Hong Kong Bay on the 21st August, arrived at noon 
on the 25th within forty miles of Amoy. As the fleet neared the harbour, the 
Admiral made the signal for two frigates, the Druid and the Blonde, to run 
ahead and report the soundings; the remainder of the ships of war, with the 
steamers and transports, following at a moderate distance. The Chinese from 


| the batteries on the islands immediately opened their fire on the leading ships. 





Of this, however, no notice was taken, the shot either falling short or passing 
over the vessels. At daylight of the 26th, all the boats were hoisted out, and 
the two Commanders-in-Chief proceeded in the steamer Phlegethon to recon- 
noitre. At eight a.m. they returned to the flag-ship. Shortly afterwards, a 
Mandarin came on board the Wellesley with a flag of truce. ‘The ostensible 
purpose of his mission was to inquire why so many ships had come there to 
trade at one time, and what commodities they required. He was, however, 
soon dismissed by the Plenipotentiary; it having been clearly explained to 
him that the visit of the fleet to Amoy was not of a commercial nature. In 
consequence of its continuing calm during the whole forenoon, nothing further 
was done until about half-past twelve; when a breeze having sprung up, 
the signal was made to weigh. The steamers Sesostris and Queen first got 


| into action, and were engaged half an hour before the other ships joined, against 





mitted to you, for which the public advantage loudly calls. There will like- | 


wise be laid before you a project of law for the organization of the tribunals 


and of the magistracy, and another on the permanency and responsibility of | 


the magistrates and judges.” 


The Budget will be submitted to the consideration of the Cortes. <A | 


project of law will be produced to modify existing arraugements with 
Tespect to retiring pensions, and another to restrain ruinous specula- 
tions on the Bourse. Espartero concludes by calling on the Cortes to 
join with him to consolidate a strong and a just government. 





Of twenty-two persons accused of the late conspiracy at Brussels, 
fourteen are ordered for trial. Their names are, Auguste L. N. Van- 
desmeeren, J. D. Vandersmissen, his wife, Louisa Catherine Colleton 
Graves, an Englishwoman, and their son Ernest Vandersmissen, L. P. 
Parys, E. F. Crehen, S. Roezynski, P. Parent, C. Van den Plas, H. T. 
Vandersmissen, P. Verpraet, T. Van den Elsken, T. Vanlaethem, and 
N. Chaumont. Of the remaining eight, MM. Deguaseos, Vanswae, 
Vandewalle, and Kessels, are ordered to be set at liberty. The others, 
namely, Feignaux, Mesdepenningen, Daine, and Castillon du Portail, 
had only been exami 





a long battery mounting 76 guns, on the right-hand side of the harbour. 
The Elonde, closely followed by the Druid and Modeste, led the larboard divi- 
sion; and about twenty minutes before two, these three vessels were closely 
engaged with the batteries on the left-hand shore. At the same time, the 
centre division, consisting of two line-of-battle ships, Wellesley and Blenheim, 
followed by the Columbine, Pylades, Cruiser, and Algerine, stood across the 
harbour to relieve the steamers, running along-shore at the distance of about 
four hundred yards from the beach and six hundred from the fortifications. 
The line-of-battle ships anchored by the stern, and commenced a heavy can- 
nonade ; in which they were aided by the smaller sailing-vessels, the Queen 
and Sesostris having been despatched to aid the larboard division. ‘The can- 
nonade lasted about two hours; by which time, her Majesty’s Eighteenth and 
Twenty-sixth Regiments, with parties of seamen and marines, had been landed 
at various points. Sir Hugh Gough put himself at the head of the first-named 
corps, and took possession of one end of the long battery. About the same 
time, the Twenty-sixth Regiment, with the sailors and marines, attacked and 
carried the batteries on the island of Koolangsu. Shortly afterwards, the end 
of the long battery furthest from the point held by the Major-General was 
seized by the seamen and marines of the Wellesley. The fortifications were 
now entirely in the hands of the British ; the Chinese having fled in all direc 
tions, without offering any resistance worth mentioning to the storming-parties ; 
so that very few lives were lost by the enemy, and none by the victors. 

“ The fortifications of Amoy were found to be of immense thickness, com- 
posed of huge blocks of granite faced with mud. Scarcely any impression was 
made on them by the ship’s guns; and had not recourse been had to storming, 
the Chinese might have remained uninjured under shelter of their ramparts for 
an indefinite period. 

“On the morning of the 27th August, Sir Hugh Gough marched into the 
city at the head of the troops. He met with no opposition, all the Mandarins 
and soldiers having quitted the plece. Eighteen war-junks and a few gun- 
boats were captured. ‘The whole of the treasure found in the city did not 
exceed 5,000 dollars, every thing valuable having been removed prior to the 
entry of the British.” 

In an official circular announcing the event to the British subjects in 
China, Sir Henry Pottinger speaks with more respect of the Chinese 
resistance: “ The city of Amoy,” he says, “ with its very extensive 
and formidable line of batteries and fleet of gun-boats and war-junks, 
the whole mounting upwards of 500 piezes of cannon, was taken pos- 
session of on the 26th instant, after a short but animated defence on the 
part of the Chinese.” The engagement was witnessed from the heights 
above the town by the Viceroy of the provinces of Chekeang and 
Fokien, with a number of great officers. One account says that some 
of the Mandarins were so horrified that they killed themselves within 
sight of the invaders. 

The subsequent movements of the expedition were too important to 
allow of its being weakened by leaving a sufficient number of troops 
to retain possession of the town of Amoy; so the Guards were with- 
drawn from the fortifications, on the evening of the 30th August. It 
was, however, determined to garrison the island of Koolangsu with 500 
of the Eighteenth and Twenty-sixth Regiments, with a few Artillery- 
men. ‘The rest of the troops were embarked in the squadron; which 
sailed to the northward on the 5th September. The Druid, the Py- 
lades, and the Algerine, remain at Amoy to keep the provincial autho- 
rities in check and afford support to the garrison on the island. 

Reports were current among the Chinese at Canton, that the Eng- 
lish had taken Chusan and Ningpo in the month of September, and 
had established a blockade at the mouths of the Grand Canal; but no 
intelligence of the kind had reached Hong Kong or Macao. 

Hostilities had been slightly renewed in the Canton waters. 


The 


| Chinese placed a strong barrier across the river a little above Whampoa, 


so as to prevent large ships passing to Canton. ‘That was considered a 
violation of the truce; and Captain Nias of the Herald, the senior 
officer, proceeded up the river to disperse the workmen and to destroy 
the deserted fort of Wangtong. He also issued a proclamation to the 
Chinese, intimating that any further breach of faith on their part would 
be immediately followed by a renewal of hostilities. No other event of 
importance had occurred near Canton. Trade was going on in the 
usual style, the Chinese offering no opposition to British ships in 
taking cargoes. The merchants at Macao, however, considered the 
duration of that state of affairs to be very uncertain. 

It was reported that Keshen had been received again into royal 
favour ; having had the principal order of the fourth degree of rank con- 
ferred on him, and half his confiscated property restored. 

A Canton paper says—*“ We are informed by a native that Yih-shan 
and the Governor are again recruiting for stout and valiant troops, and 
are arming with muskets.” 

The steamer Madagascar had been lost on the coast of China, and 
several officers and Lascars had fallen into the power of the Chinese. 

Two American frigates had arrived in China to protect the interests 
of the United States. 

From Burmah the latest date is October 31st. The activity of the 
Calcutta Government is understood to have surprised Tharawaddie. 
He had arrived at Rangoon on the 2d, with a large force of infantry 
and artillery ; and it is not supposed that he retained his hostile inten 
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tions. Some of the troops at Madras, which were under orders to em- 
bark for Moulmein, received countermands; and others who were on 
the voyage were recalled. 

There had been some fighting between the Ghilzies, the hardy moun- 
taineers who hold the mastery over the passes leading from Cabul to 
Jellalabad and Peshawar. A tribute, or black-mail, paid to them for 
liberty to pass through their defiles, having been reduced or not paid by 
Shah Soojah, they stopped the mails coming from Calcutta and through 
the Siekh country. Orders were issued to clear the passes ; and a force 
under Sir Robert Sale proceeded from Cabul for the purpose. This 
force encountered considerable obstacles : the mountaineers, being fully 
acquainted with the ground, chose such positions as enabled them with 
their long matchlocks to do great execution among the British; and in 
aseries of engagements three officers were killed—Captain Wyndham, 
of the Thirty-fifth Bengal Native Infantry, Lieutenant Jenkins, of the 
same, and Lieutenant Edward King, of the Queen’s Thirteenth Light 
Infantry ; and Sir Robert Sale and nine other officers were wounded. 

Sir William M’Naghten had made some progress in securing the 
quiet of the Bolan Pass. The Siekh country was tranquil. The rice- 
crop had failed in some parts of Bengal, and a famine was apprehended, 


We learn that the Queen has been pleased to grant to the forces em- 
ployed at the capture of the outworks of Canton, out of the sum received 
under the convention, donation equal to one year’s amount of the Indian 
allowance known bythe name of “ Batta.” The shares of Colonels 
will be 900/. each; of Lieutenant-Colonels, 720/.; of Majors, 5401. ; of 
Captains, 216/.; of Lieutenants, 144/., &c., the officers of the Navy 
sharing according to their relative rank with those of the Army. Those 
who were not present at the operations against Canton, but who were 
engaged in other operations of the war, such as the taking of Chusan, 
are to receive six months’ Batta.— Times. 

On Sunday afternoon, the Conway, 26, Captain Bethune, from 
China, having on board two millions of dollars, anchored in Plymouth 
Sound. She brings home many invalids from the squadron in the 
Chinese seas. She was at the Cape of Good Hope on the Ist October. 
Of course she brings no intelligence that had not previously reached 
England. 


Of the Niger Expedition the Shipping Gazette says— 

“We have this morning been favoured with the sight of a letter which 
gives further accounts of the Niger Expedition. ‘Thus we learn that ‘the 
Albert alone remains in the river; that she has but twelve White men remain- 
ing, besides Captain Trotter, the surgeon, Dr. M‘William, and three or four 
other officers.’ ‘Two of the twelve men spoken of by the writer were taken ill 
before his letter was closed, and an early departure from the coast was anxiously 
looked for. ‘ 

“ Another correspondent writes that—‘ Intelligence has been reved thatcei 
the Niger Expedition has becove dispirited, and that the whole of the steamers 
would rendezvous at Ascension on the Ist of January. The Wilberforce, 
which steamer was intended to remain in the Niger until the next season, 
had already arrived at Ascension. The expedition was reported to have left 
colonies up the Niger; but what will be their fate without any establishment 
to communicate with outside, it is, perhaps, not difficult to foretell,’ ” 








Government, it is currently reported, has resolved to establish a line 
of steam communication between the Pacific coast of South America 
and New Zealand and the Australian Colonies. The authorities of 
Panama, we may add, have invited an English engineer to survey a 
line of railroad across the Isthmus, and are most desirous that the line 
should be executed by an English company, to which they are prepared 
to grant extensive privileges.— Morning Herald, 


MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the 29th December, at the residence of her father, T. Derby Coventry, Es4., 
Kemp Town, Brighton, the Lady of B. B. Wittiams, Esq., of Portland Place, of a 
daughter. 

On the 30th, at the Vicarage, Swaton, Lincolnshire, the Lady of the Rev, Henry 
Kwapp, of a son. 

On the 3ist, at Merivale Hall, Warwick, the Lady of W. S. 
of a daughter. 

On the dist, at Savington, Ilminster, the Lady of the Rev. ALexanper Ramsay, cf a 
daughter. 

On the Ist January, at Walton-on-the- Naze, the Lady of Commander Newroy, R.N., 
of a daughiter. . 

On the ist, at Saxmundham., the Lady of the Rev. Ricuaxp Bonn, of a daughter. 

Ou the 2d, at Brightou, the Lady of the Hun. Cuarites Hansury Tracy, of a 
daughter 

On the 3d, in Harley Street, Cavendish Square, the Lady of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Lewis Grant, K.C.H., of a daughter. 

On the 34, at Larkhill, near Liverpool, the Hon. Mrs. Richanp Denman, of a son. 

On the dd, at Greadsall Rectoiy, the Lady of the Rev. Henry R. Crewe, of a son. 

Ou the 4th, at Crabbett, Sussex, the Lady of Fxancis Scawen Buunt, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

4On the 6th, in Grosvenor Street, the Lady Mary Farquuar, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th November, at Charleston, S: uth Czrolina, United States, the Rev. J, 
Osear, of Vermont, to Jutta, youngest daughter of the late Thomas Norwood Saffery, 
Esq., of Canterbury. 

On the 28th December, at Kirklands of Ancrum, Roxburghshire, Henry Reeve, 
Esq., of her Majesty's Privy Council Office, to Hove, eldest daughter of John Richard- 
son, Esq., of Kirklands, 

On the 20th, at Cookham, Berks, the Rev. Stanrtaxe Lee, sou of the late H. P. Lee, 
Esq., of Woolly Lodge, to Exizaueru, eldest daugliter of the late William Payn, Esy., 
of Kidwel!s, Maidenhead. : . 

On the 2th. at All Saints Church, in the county of Douegal, Joun Maainyiss, Esqe 
of Burt House. to Jane Bowen, eldest daughter of the Rev. Edward Boweu, of Bogay 
House, in the same county. q 

On the 4th January, at St. Mary's, Bryanston Square, ArtHur BereEsForp Brooke, 
Esgq., of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, only son Lieuteuaut General Sir A. Brooke, K.C.B., 
to Puances Manta Wemyss, daughter of the late Captain Thomas Wemyss, Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment, ri * 

On the 4th, at Cheltenham, Cuartes Monro, Esq., formerly of the Inner Temple, 
to Exizsnetu, daughter of the late Vice Admiral Lechtere, Steeple-Aston, Oxford- 
shire, Wislow of Major Watkins, Ninth Regiment, of Almston House, Gloucester, 

On the 4th, at Rivenhall Church, SrepuHex Evwarp Comyy, Esq., M.D., of Chel- 
tenham, culy surviving son of the late Major-General William Camyn, Benyal Esta- 
blishment, to Euiry Haxgtet, second daughter of Paul Kneller Smith, Esq., of Riven- 
hall Place, Essex. 


BIRTHS, 


Dvuapare, Esq., M P., 


Sais Wald hs Mivtanihiee, ot Dadlcich Salton 

he “jth December, a 3 righ Salte i 
Ps Say ode: “ <-dy Judleigh Salterton, Jerrexys Tuomas ALLEN, Esq., 
_ On the 28th, at his seat, Mertown, Berwickshire, tle Right Hon. Lord Popwartn; 
in his 64th year. 

On the 29th, at Southampton, the Rev. Cuaries Guant, LL.B., of St. Peter’s Col- 
ne. Vicar of West Bashum, Norfolk, and late Curate of Bishopswear- 











On the 30th, at her residence in Wilton Crescent, Frances Loutsa, Relict of the late 
Beeston Long, Esq., and eldest daughter of the late Sir Richard Neave, Bart.; in her 
74th year. 


On the 30th, at Edinburgh, Henry Scaymecour Wenpersurn, Esq., of Wedderburn.. 


On the 3lst, at Eaton Place, Lady Garviner, the Wife of Lieut.-General Sir John 
Gardiner, K C.B., and sister of Colonel Wildman, of Newstead Abbey. 


On the 3lst, at his Palace, Kilkenny, Dr. Fow.er, Bishop of Ossory ; in his 75th year... 


On the 3st, at Viewfurth House, Edinburgh, Davip Pratt, Esq. 

On the 3lst, at Gatcombe House, Hants, the residence of her son-in-law, Rear- 
Admirai Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart., C.B., Mary, Relict of the late Moses Greetham, 
Esq., Deputy-Judge- Advocate of the Fleet; in her 84th year. 

On the ist January, at Hakes’s Hotel, Loudon, Mary Exizapetua, the Wife of Sir 
Richard Sutton, Bart., of Norwood Park, Nottinghamshire. 

On the Ist, at Vienna, Sir Samvet Hannay, Bart., of Meckrum and Kirkdale. 

Ou the 2d, at Southsea, Hampshire, Saran, Relict of the late Rev. T. Laue Freer, 
Rector of Handsworth, Staffordshire, and daughter of the late Very Rev. Nathan 
Wetherell, D.D., Deau of Hereford; iu her 64th year. 

On the 4th, at the house of Dr, Bowring, M.P., Queen Square, Westminster, Mrs. 
Racuet Nunes; in her 74th year. 

On the 4th, at his residence, Cleve’s Lodge, Chelsea, Mr. Sutuesy, late of Welling- 
ton Street, Strand; in his 71st year. 

At Cheltenham, Mary, Relict of Colonel J. Hamilton, of Bardowe, Lanarkshire ; 
in her 80th year. 

At Bath, Mrs. Ann Sumyer, daughter of Dr. Johv Sumner, and sister of Dr. Hum- 
phrey Sumner, both formerly Provosts of Kivg's College, Cambridge, and aunt to the 
Bishops of Winchester and Chester; in her 87th year. 

At Exeter, Captain Winttam Abner, R.N., of Ilfracombe, Devon; in his 84th year. 

At Newton-Stewart, Mr. A. M-Dovatn, well known in Galloway as ‘* Will Wander," 
the Poet of Cree, father of Dr. P. M. M‘Douall, the Advocate of the ‘* People’s 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The subjoined announcement appears in the papers of this morning— 

We learn from a source on which uuquestionable reliance can be placed, that 
the arrivalof his Majesty the Kingof Prussia may not be expected before the 
20th instant; and as that potentate is the especial guest of her Majesty, Buck- 
ingham Palace and Windsor Castle will be the abodes of that Sovereign during 
his Majesty’s visitin this country. On his Majesty landing at Woolwich, he 
will be escorted by a troop of the Royal Horse Guards to Buckingham Palace, 
where apartments are already ordered for the reception of his Majesty and 
suite. His Excellency Chevalier Bunsen, in consequence of his Royal master’s 
visit, has taken the elegant mansion of Lord Stuart de Rothsay, on Carlton 
House Terrace, the same which Count Stroganoff, the Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary from Russia, engaged during the coronation of her Majesty. His Excel- 
lency intends giving a scries of entertainments in honour of the King of Prus- 
sia’s visit. 





Last night’s Gazette notifies the appointment of the Right Honour- 
able Henry Hobhouse to the Commission of Inquiry into the Exchequer 
bill fraud and the management of the Exchequer Bill Office, in the 
room of Lord Ashburton. 

The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. Herman Dirs Mertens, of 
Margate, to be Master Extraordinary in the High Court of Chancery. 

We understand that the Marquis of Exeter will be appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Northampton, in the place of the late Earl 
of Westmoreland.— Times. 


The Dublin Monitor of Thursday says that the deputation who were 
sent to London in search of a candidate have returned, bearing the re- 
fusal of both Mr. Wolverley Attwood and Mr, Colquhoun to stand for 
Dublin. Writing on the same evening, the correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle avers that the Tories are utterly at a loss for a candidate. 
Mr. Gregory, who refused to stand last week, is again talked of ; Mr. 
Grogan Morgan, who was defeated at the last election for Wexford 
County, is also mentioned; and it is understood that Alderman Boyce, 
one of the deputation to London, has offered himself. The supporters 
of Lord Morpeth seem confident of success; their opponents quite the 
reverse. 





A meeting was held at the White Hart Hotel, in Bath, on Wednesday, 
by the manufacturers of Gloucester, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire, to 
consider the distressed state of the manufacturing districts of the West 
of England. Mr. Phillips of Melksham was called to the chair. Colo 
nel Gore Langton, M.P., was among the speakers, and Mr. Staunton, 
M.P., was present. Mr. E, Edwardsjunior, of Bradford, moved the first 
resolution, and gave a report on the state of that towa— 

It had a population in 1841 of 8,309. The staple manufacture is broad 
cloth. In 1820, nineteen manufacturers carried on business in it, who pro- 
duced 620 pieces of broad cloth. Of these nineteen manufacturers, nine have 
failed, five have declined business from want of success, one has taken to an- 
other trade, and two only remain. The number of pieces is 100, or one-sixth 
of the quantity made twenty years ago. The decline has been gradual; in 
1838 the pieces manufactured were 144. Property has so fallen in value, that 
a factory and premises which let twenty years ago for 4,200/. per annum, are 
now rated at 300/. The wages twenty years ago were 15s. a week per family— 
the contrast is now so fearful that Mr. Edwards hesitated to declare it. Of 462 
looms, 316 were entirely out of work, 135 partly at work, and 11 in full work. In 
the thirteen weeks from October Ist to December 31st, 1841, the average weekly 
consumption of the 8,509 was 9,497 pounds of meat, and 9,437 quartern- 
loaves ; but in this population 6,000 pounds of meat are consumed by 2,400 
persons, and 409 pounds in the Union Workhouses, leaving only 3,088 pounds 
of meat for the consumption of 5,909 persons; which amounts to 83 ounces 
ahead per week. The allowance to the independent labourer is not two-thirds 
of the minimum in the Bradford Workhouse. In 1820, with a population 
much less than the present, four times as much meat and bread were consumed, 

The same tale was told of other places—Chalford, Stroud, Ulley, 
Wotton, Dursley, Frome, Trowbridge, &c. Resolutions were passed, 
declaring that the depression of trade is destroying capital and pauper- 
izing the working-classes; attributing it to the legislation “on the 
principle of protection ”; demanding free trade ; and directing petitions 
founded on the resolutions to be prepared for presentation to Parliament. 


A slip of earth occurred on the London and Croydon Railway, at 
Finch’s Bridge, soon after the eight o’clock down train had passed 
yesterday morning, The banks on each side fell upon the rails fora 
distance of 140 feet, and covered them to a depth of nine feet. Several 
flakes of earth have fallen lately in the same neighbourhood. Arrange- 
ments have been made to forward the passengers over the spot witha 
delay of not more than ten minutes; and a thousand labourers have 
been set to remove the obstruction. 





Authentic accounts have now been received of the death of the second 
son of Sir Walter Scott, at Teheran.—ZJnverness Courier. 
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Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 12th October 1841 to the 4th January 1842— 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation.........£16,632,000 Securities ......... £22,680,000 
Deposits .....000446 7,948,000 Bullion .......00... 4,779,000 

£24,580,000 | £27,459,000 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuangez, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The Funds have declined about 3 per cent. from the highest quotations ; 
but, with the exception of some sales made on Tuesday by a broker usually 
employed by some leading capitalists, the business of the week has been un- 
important. The near approach of the opening of Parliament has given rise to 
reports as to the financial measures to be adopted in the course of the year; 
and two rumours have been current for the last few days, sufficient to account 
for the decline that has occurred in the Funds. One is, that an extensive 
funding will occur in the spring; and the other, that the Government have 
determined upon the imposition of a Property-tax of 5 per cent. Business for 
Money was yesterday resumed in the various Stocks the books of which have 
been shut since the beginning of December ; and it will be seen by a compa- 
rison of the prices at that period with those of yesterday, that considerable im- 
provement has taken place in every description of Stock. 

Price with Dividend Equivalent to a quotation 
tn December. without Dividend of 

Three per Cent. Cousols 89 .... 87 

New Three-and-a-half per Cents. 99 97+ 987 

Radin Gtack .<cesevesscnccccecsee «cco SER emantines 2464 
It thus appears that the rise in Consols has been 13 per cent., in New Three- 
and-a-half per Cents 13 per cent., and in India Stock 44 per cent. The im- 
provement in the other current varieties of English Stock has been the same. 
Thus, Reduced Three per Cents were in December 88, and yesterday are 
quoted 89}; while in the same period Reduced Three-and-a-half per Cents 
have improved from 97 to 994, and Exchequer Bills from 8s. to 10s. premium 
to 18s. to 20s. premium; and ;Bank Stock has risen about 4 per cent, the 
price on the Ist December having been 164, and that of today being 1674 
168. The expectation of a rise upon the resumption of money business, 
though generally entertained, has not been realized; the public not having 
evinced the expected desire for investment. ‘The demand for Stock may pro- 
bably increase upon the issue of the Dividend-money tomorrow ; though from 
the great improvement already noticed in the Funds, no further immediate 
advance can reasonably be expected. A considerable augmentation of the 
amount of bullion in the Bank of England has taken place by the arrival of 
2,000,000 dollars, equal to 400,000/. sterling, a portion of the ransom of 
Canton ; which is in the course of delivery today. 

A junction has taken place between the two well-known banking-firms of 
Messrs. CurR1E, RArkEs, and Co., and Messrs. Dorrtens and Co.; and the 
business is now conducted at Messrs. Curries’ old premises in Cornhill, under 
the firm of Curries and Co. It has long surprised us that junctions of this 
kind have not been more frequent. Since the establishment of the Joint Stock 
Banks, the business of the minor class of London bankers has been on the de- 
cline, while that of the more eminent establishments has increased. There is 
an indisposition in mercantile men generally to keep accounts with the Joint 
Stock Banks, from an unwillingness to expose their transactions to a body of 
Directors, one or two of whom are perhaps following the same business as 
themselves. But this feeling is fast giving way before the conviction of the ad- 
ditional security afforded by the Joint Stock establishments ; and unless the less 
eminent class of bankers gain strength by union, it is not in the nature of 
things that their business can continue. 

A notice has been issued by Lord MonTEAGLe, stating that such Exchequer 
Bills as are still unstamped will be examined on presentation at the Exchequer 
Bill Office today (the 7th instant.) It would hence appear that a reluctance 
exists on the part of the holders to submit them to the required examination ; 
which we have little doubt will, from this cause, remain incomplete until the 
usual periods arrive for exchanging the bills—in March and June next. The 
Commission recently appointed have not yet made their report ; but the rumour 
‘to which we last week alluded appears to gain credit; and it is to this cireum- 
stance, doubtless, that the recent improvement in the value of these securities 
may be attributed. The premium during the week advanced from 16s. to 24s., 
but has since receded to 18s. The reported funding, already noticed, has also 
tended to augment their value. We cannot, however, like the 7'imes, consider 
that any part of the recent improvement is to be attributed to the reported alter- 
ation in the term at which Exchequer Bills will be received in payment of 
duties. They are now only receivable at twelve months’ date; but it is said 
to be in contemplation to make them eligible for revenue-payments at all times. 
If Exchequer Bills were at a discount, such an announcement would of course 
tend to increase the price; but in the present state of the market, it is not very 
probable that any persons will be induced to purchase them at 18s., 20s., or 22s, 
premium, with a view to their immediate payment at par into the Excise, Cus- 
tomhouse, or Exchequer. 

The transactions in the Foreign Market have been chiefly confined to the 
Non-dividend Stocks; of which Columbian and Mexican were at one period 
et 1 per cent. advance upon our last prices; the former having been at 23, 
and the latter at 30: both have since given way from 1 to 1} percent, and 
are today at a slight improvement from the lowest quotations. Spanish Ac- 
tive improved on Monday about } per cent. ; and, after giving way to the whole 
extent of the improvement, have again rallied } per cent., closing today at 25} }, 
or about } per cent below the highest price. ‘Lhe Portuguese Bonds are rather 
lower than last week ; but we cannot notice any business of importance in them. 
The dividend due on the converted Stock of 1841 is now in course of payment, 
together with one-half of the dividend due upon every description of Portu- 
guese Bonds; making the third dividend that has been regularly paid. ‘The 
Dutch, Russian, Danish, and other European Stocks, together with Brazilian, 
are without material variation. 

The Railway Shares have fallen back ; and, as is usually the case when the 
English Funds decline, are heavy at current prices. The transactions have 
not been so important as those of the last and preceding week. An extensive 
slip occurred this morning upon the Croydon line, and an interruption to the 
traffic of this as well as the Brighton line has occurred. The Shares of both 
companies have fallen about 1; the Croydon to 114, and the Brighton to 
38} per Share. 


Price without Dividend 
on 6th January. 
894 





Saturpay, TWELveE o' Crock. 

The usual monthly statement of the liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England has appeared: as compared with the last, there is a diminution of 
340,000/. in the Circulation and of 88,000/. in the Securities, while the De- 
posits have increased 579,000/. and the Bullion 293,000/., its present amount 
being 4,779,000/.: at the corresponding period of 1841 it was 3,557,000/., and 
in that of 1840 3,454,000/.; thus marking a considerable increase as compared 
with the two latter years. The prices of the Public Funds bave all improved 
this morning, our quotations being 4 in advance of those of yesterday, in con- 
sequence of a slight demand for stock occasioned by the investment of the 
dividends. Exchequer Bills have also advanced, and are 20s. to 22s. premium. 

In the Foreign Market we have to notice a transaction in Danish Bonds at 
814, being an advance on previous prices. Dutch Bonds are, however, lower, 
deing offered at 514. The Mexican and South American are nominally about 








4 per cent higher; but we cannot quote any actual business in them. Spanish 
Active is also lower, and after being at 254, is now 25 to }- 

Among the Railway Shares, Brighton are on the decline, in consequence of 
the slip on the Croydon branch, noticed yesterday, and after being at 384, are 
now 374 3. We have also to notice the following transactions as having 
occurred: Birmingham and Gloucester, 65; London and Birmingham 
(Thirds), 28} ; South-western, 584; South-eastern and Dover, 224 22. We 
cannot quote any transactions in Croydon Shares this morning, but they are, 
in common with all the other varieties, depressed. 














3 per Cent. Cousols ......2.+. 894 # Columbian 6 per Cents...,0. 21¢ 2& 
Ditto for Account ....e....0.-. S9¢ # Danish 6 per Cents .. 81 82 
3 per Cent. Reduced .....0.6.. —= | Dutch 2¢per Cents. ....... 51 4 
3¢ per Cent. Ditto. .....-.00.0 9 } Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd . 28% 9£ 
New 34 per Cents. ....e0000. 933 9 | Portuguese Regency 5 perCts. 32¢ % 
Bank Stock. ..2.sc0sees. 168 | Ditto New 5 per Cents. 1841. 274 £ 
Exchequer Bills .... +. 20 22pm.) Ditto3 perCents............ 19 # 
India Stock ..... +» —— | Russian 5 per Cents......... 113 1¢ 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts.......... 635 | Spanish (Active) .....sse006 258 
Belgian 5 per Cents. .......-6. LOL 2 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Jan. lst, Black Nymph, Hall, from Singapore; 4th, Berk- 
shire, Norris, from Bombay; 7ih. Thomas Lowry, Graham, from China; and Strat- 
ford, Haslop, from Mauritius. At Cork, 3d, Circassian, Sproule, from Bombay. At 
St. Helena, previous to 22d Nov. Helen Thompson, Wilson; Bengalee, Frainet; 
Elizabeth, Hamlin ; and Crusader, Inglis, from Bengal; Wetherall, Hall, for Singa- 
pore; Claudine, Brewer, from Madras; and Candahar, Ridley, from Bombay. Aft 
the Cape, previous to 27th Oct. Chatham, Oppenheim; Cape Packet, Lamb; and 
Wellington, Kenrich, from London; S. Collings, White; and Artemis, Goulding, from 
Liverpool. At Bombay, previous to Ist Dec. Children, Harold; Malabar, Pollock ; 
and Anonyma, Vaux, from Loudon ; Helen Stewart, ; aud Montagu, Crabb; 
from Liverpool; Brilliant, Barr; aud Thistle, Elder, from the Clyde; and Ceylon, 
Leslie, from Neweastle. At Madras, previous to 16th Nov. Pekin. Laing, from Lon- 
don. At Bengal, previous to 20th Nov. Madagascar, Weller ; Passenger, Watson; 
Augusta Jessie, Sparkes; Frankland, Christie; Royal Archer, Scott; Sarah Scott, 
Black ; and Agincourt, Walker, trom London; Coriuua, Wilmott; Esther, Sharp; 
London, Benn; Heart of Oak, M‘Douald, Mary Imrie, Boyd; Sir R. Peel, ——; and 
Morayshire, Lamotte; from Liverpool; Anu, Herner; and Mary Sharp. Robson, 
from Greenock; and Esperance, Maberley, from Dundee. At China, Elephanta, 
foam; Ann Jane, Thomas Sparks; and John Bibby, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Jan. 3d, Julius Cesar, Mitchell; and 4th, Henry David- 
son, M‘Donald, for Bombay; and Princess Victoria, Blackmore, for Bengal. From 
Liverpool, Dee. 3ist, Bengalee, Boadle, for China; and British Merchant, Birnie, for 
Bombay; Jan. lst, Hesperus, Kelly; Meg of Meldon, Bleasdale; and Currency, 
Parkin, for Bengal; and Anne Mary, Rackham, for Bombay. 


OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Edinburgh, 28th December 1841. 

Sir—As long as the imperfections of the present state of society render the 
profession of arms necessary, so long must every individual who takes an in- 
terest in the welfare of his country feel anxious that a force which he is so 
heavily taxed to maintain should be officered and equipped in the most efficient 
manner. 

I trust this may be a sufficient apology for troubling you with tbe follow- 
ing remarks on the mode of promotion now established in the British Army. 

Were a Greek or Roman commander to rise from his grave, and be shown @ 
body of British troops marching to take up their position on a field of battle, 
although his approbation might not be entirely unqualified, yet no one can 
doubt that he would be filled with astonishment and admiration. But were he 
informed that the direction of this splendid materiel was intrusted to men se- 
lected not according to their professional skill, but according to the length of 
their purses, it is dubious if he would even have patience to listen to any ex- 
planation of what he would at once pronounce so infatuated and criminal a 
system. Habit, however, so completely reconciles men’s minds to what is daily 
passing before their eyes, that in place of assuming professional ability to be the 
true criterion of promotion, it must be proved to be so. 

This will, perhaps, be most conveniently done by adverting, in the first place, 
to the arguments which the supporters of the present system have advanced ; 
and which may be reduced to the following heads— 

1. The present system has worked well, and it would therefore be dangerous 
to alter it. 

2. The monotonous and mechanical duties of the Army during peace render 
it almost impossible to discover the relative good qualities of the officers: any 
change, therefore, would throw us back either upon family or political influence 
or seniority, which are modes of selection as arbitrary and uncertain as 
purchase. 

3. It would deprive the aristocracy and monied classes of society of a great 
inducement to join the Army, and fill its ranks with poor and needy adventur- 
ers, who might be apt tu be swayed either by an undue attachment to the Royal 
prerogative, or to the cause of insubordination, as extraneous circumstances 
might direct. 

From all these reasons, a general inference is drawn, that it is safer to abide 
by a system which has been so long tried and so thoroughly matured as the 
present, rather than plunge into the difficulties and dangers of a new. 

In reply to the first of these arguments, it may be stated that it has yet to 
be proved that the system has worked well. Success has indeed almost inva- 
riably attended the British Army, but it does not follow that the cause of this 
has been that commissions are sold; it might with equal propriety be ascribed 
to the love of intoxication among the common soldiers. But comparative re- 
sults taken by themselves, form an extremely defective mode of testing excel- 
lence. It has never been admitted into any art or science which can be based 
upon fixed or well-defined principles ; and to allow such a test as the sole cri- 
terion, amounts to an acknowledgment either that no fixed principles have 








| been discovered, or that they do not exist. 


| 





Who can doubt that the worst-constructed steam-boat that ever navigated 
an inland river would make sad havoc among the Chinese junks? vet mechan- 
icians are ever endeavouring to improve upon the most perfect models. 

The soldiers of Great Britain, armed with the flint-musket, conquered até 
Waterloo and overran India; yet there is not an individual in the Army who 
does not acknowledge its imperfections and call for its immediate abandon- 
ment. ‘The Government of Great Britain, previons to 1688, was as much 
superior to that of China as our Army is at present to the Chinese ; yet this 
conviction did not prevent either the Revolution or the Reform Bill. . 

But even adopting the criterion of comparative results, it is very doubtful if 
it will tell in favour of the argument it is brought to defend. 

It is impozeihle for the most superficial observer to overlook the fact thaf, 
however brave British officers may be, yet they do not evince the same plea- 
sure in the details of their profession as their brethren in the Navy. It is the 
height of bad taste to interrogate a military man in general society upon any 
subject connected with his profession, excepting the rapidity ot his promotion 
or the cut of bis coat; whereas a sailor euters into the most minute details 
with a readiness which proves how much his mind is occupied with them. 

1 am aware that there are many who have reduced the art of war to such @ 
species of transcendentalism as to comprise all that can be known or learned 
in regard to it in the accounts of the battle of Waterloo and some of the en- 
gagements in the Peninsula; while others, regarding these as fortunate blan- 
ders, base the whole of the science ~pon Naroteon’s successful campaigns. 
What I am now going to say may not have much influence with such per- 
sons, yet 1 do not think it ought to be wholly disregarded. 

King James the Second, in his Memoirs published by Dr. CLARKE, makes 
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the following remark, “ ’Tis observed that of all nations the English stick the 
closest to their officers; and ’tis hardly seen that our common soldiers will turn 
their backs if they who commanded them do not first show them the bad ex- 
ample, or leave them unofficered by being killed themselves upon tbe place.” 

ave British soldiers ever since forfeited that character, or done any thing 
to remove the strong presumption that when unsuccessful the fault must be 
with their officers‘? 

Marshal Saxe, who still maintains the unapproached distinction of having 
been thrice victorious over British troops in pitched battles, acknowledges 
that the French soldiers were unable to meet the British in open fight; and 
that it was the skill of the French officers, who reduced the engagements to 
affairs of position and posts, which gave them the advantage. But what is to 
be said of the skill of British officers, who thus suffered themselves to be en- 
tra ? 
if is the constant boast of military writers on the Continent, that although 
British troops may not be beaten, yet they can be outmaneuvered ; and many 
passages in history lend too much colour to this assertion. 

But the exertions of British soldiers during the last war proved decisively 
that their activity and powers of endurance of fatigue were equal if not supe- 
rior to the very best Continental troops; and any idea of inferiority in these 

ualities must have arisen solely from their capabilities never having been called 
into action ; and of this the officers must bear the blame. 

It was the capacity and conduct of the American officers, taken from the 
counter and the desk, that achieved the independence of their country ; for in 
actual conflict the British soldiers maintained their superiority. The Ameri- 
cans were indeed playing for a higher stake than the British; but they had the 
satisfaction of finding their professional exertions duly rewarded, and their 
patriotism was spared the shock of seeing a dull intellect and heavy purse pre- 
ferred to a clear head and a heavy hand. 

Bonaparte, who must be admitted to have been a good judge of character, 
was seldom in company with an English naval officer without praising his pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill; but the remarks made by him upon our military 
officers do not tend to the conclusion that his opinion of them was equally high. 

Having thus shown that it is extremely questionable if the professional skill 
of our officers has always enabled them to do justice to their troops, the next 
question may be discussed; as the risk incurred by innovation may more suit- 
ably be adverted to afterwards. 

In regard to the difficulty of discriminating between officers, it may simply 
be remarked, that those who are under oflicers invariably find no difficulty in 
perceiving great and palpable diversity of character; and how this should be so 
completely hidden from their superiors, [am at a loss to imagine. I have had 
the experience of serving her Majesty as a full private in a Yeomanry corps, and 
have also been drilled as a Special Constable ; and, however, military men may 
sneer at such experience being brought forward, it has convinced me that there 
is the greatest possible difference between the character of officers—a difference 
which is perhaps more easily felt than described, yet not the less evident : the 
age, the bearing, the manner of speaking, the few sentences of explanation or 
advice, given in the most monotonous drill, all tend most powerfully to inspire 
the men with confidence, or the reverse ; and I can safely say the efficiency of 
acorps is tripled under an able officer. 

do not underrate the difficulty of making a proper discrimination ; but 
when so much is to be gained it ought to be attempted; and if those in 
power would but, as Cromwett advised, ‘“‘ make a conscience of what they 
do,” the difficulty would be most materially diminished. The distinction of 
seniority, which can always be resorted to in narrow cases, is certainly much 
less invidious than wealth or rank. 

In answer to the third argument, I can only say, that if the aristocracy re- 
sort to the profession of arms from no better motives than that of obtaining by 
their wealth and influence more rapid promotion than their merit entitles them 
to, the sooner the Army gets rid of them the better. The idea of poor but 
able officers becoming dangerous to the liberty of the country, is so perfectly 
preposterous that it scarcely deserves refutation; but it admits of this simple 
answer—that the middle classes, and what may be termed the upper ranks of 
the lower, have always proved themselves the firmest friends of liberty, order, 
and good government; and it is from these classes, in this view, that officers 
would be chiefly selected. 

In politics 1 am a decided Conservative ; but this I will say, that had it not 
been for the firmness of the classes above alluded to, all the influence of the 
aristocracy could not have prevented this country from becoming the theatre of 
a great and bloody revolution. 

Every class in the community has specific duties to perform, some imposed 
by the primary laws of society, and others by particular forms of government. 
If the original constitution of Great Britain has made the aristocracy here- 
ditary legislators, it has also placed them in the “ fore front of the battle” ; 
and if they from unworthy motives shrink from the one duty, can they long 
expect to be permitted to exercise the other? They might, perhaps, in this as in 
other cases, find that the People could do better without the Peers than the 
Peers without the People. 

But I do not believe that any such effects would follow: the duties of war 
would still have different attractions; and certainly in other matters the aristo- 
cracy have shown no desire to shrink from fair tests of talent. Is not the bar 
a most aristocratic profession ? yet can any be more independent of monied or 
family influence ? 

It ought to be remembered, that the advocates for a different system of pro- 
motion are contending for no new or untried scheme. _Was promotion by pur- 
chase known in CRoMWELL’s time ? and when were British arms more for- 
midable, or her name more respected ? 

Is promotion by purchase at present practised in the Navy, in the Artillery, 
in the Engineers, or in our Indian Army? And are not these bodies at least 
quite equal to the Regiments of the Line in point of professional excellence ? 
Indeed, the whole annals of European warfare may in vain be searched for in- 
stances of skill and warfare similar to those displayed by subaltern officers in 
the plains of Hindostan. 

Lam quite aware that many circumstances, independent of the mode of pro- 
motion, assisted in forming the characters of the conquerors of India; but 
surely there can be nothing practically erroncous or dangerous in a system 
under which such great results were effected. 

The exigency of the moment might indeed have put the sword into the 
hand of such a man as Curve; but would sucha stern and powerful mind have 
submitted to a service where poverty barred his advancement ? 

If we could for a moment suppose such a system to have existed and such a 
man to have been purchased over, would not the most pampered minion of 
wealth and political influence have trembled beneath the bitter scowl of indig- 
nation and hatred with which the swarthy heroes of Arcot and Plassy would 
have regarded the man who superseded their beloved chief, and shrunk from 
the withering glance of scorn and contempt with which he would have been re- 
ceived by the then formidable and warlike Mahratta chiefs, alternately our 
allies and foes? 

Some supporters of the present system, indeed, candidly admit that it must 
in a great measure be laid aside during war, but that it would be dangerous to 
abandon it in peace: but such an argument refutes itself. 

It is certainly admitted that the annals of other nations, where a different 
system of promotion is adopted, contain instances of the most disgraceful in- 
capacity on the part of the officers; but it by no means follows that, because 
they did not purchase their promotion, they were promoted according to their 





merit. Although purchase be a bad system, yet it is not the only defective 
one; and there is none which can hope always to make a perfect selection. 
The feelings of a commander who, after the most careful examination, finds 
himself disappointed in his choice, are not much to be envied. Yet they ought 
to be nothing in comparison to those of him who bestows his patronage with- 
out the slightest examination into personal qualifications. 

I am quite aware that the British Army contains an immense number of 
able and talented officers; and so it would were the selection made by ballot 
in place of purchase ; for no one will assert that the one is in the least more 
discriminating than the other. 

A Militia regiment contains many fine men; yet the veriest martinet will 
admit that he could make a better regiment by selecting the men, after per- 
sonal inspection, than by taking their names from the ballot-box ; and the same 
principle holds true in regard to promotion. 


I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, CITIZEN. 





THE REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th Jan. 1841 and 1842, showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof. 





YEARS ENDED JANUARY 5th 




































1841. 1842. Increase. | Decrease. 
| £ £ £ £ 
Customs ..+...... secescsese| 19,754,340 | 19,899,585 145,245 sees 
Excise ..cccoccoceceesscccee| 19,574,662 2,580,918 6,356 cove 
Stamps oo... ccccesscovececs 6,735,902 6,709,446 core 26,456 
TASOB s<ccc0c ve .| 8,946,444 4,482,911 536,467 vee 
Post-office.. af 441,00¢ 445 000 14,000 ecee 
Crown Lands.. | 167,500 162,000 te 5,500 
Miscellaneous.......0.-.00+ 78,116 97,738 19,622 Saee 
Total Ordinary Revenue . 43,697,864 | 44,387,598 721,690 31,956 
Imprest and other Monies ...| 445,338 354,128 eevee 91,210 
Repayments of Advances for! 
Public Works,....... wsicee | 603,198 510,769 oa 92,429 
Total Incomie....,e+++0+6+ | 44,746,400 | 45,252,495 721,690 | 215,595 
} 
Deduct Decrease...... 0000 Osc cbeee@eSreeeseresceee 215,595 ree 
Increase On the Year crecsecsecsecoreccereesesseceee 506,095 | coos 








QUARTERS ENDED JANUARY 5th 



























1841. 1842. | Increase. | Decrease. 
£ | £ | £ | £ 
Customs ..s.scesecveseeeses, 4,380,906 | 4,795,274 | 414,368 | eres 
EXCise ....eseseceeeeserere+| 4,016,366 | 3,739,270 | eoee | 277,096 
Stamps ..esececceceeeeecees| 1,596,646 | 1,618,517 | 21,871 | ans 
TAXES o.ccccccscccsoccossece| 1,786,771 | 1,910,010 | 123,239 | cece 
OSG ONIER’.... 0095 <cacceveniss'e 98,000 ; 127,000 | 29,000 | pose 
Crown Lands.........0+.00+| 40,000 | 49,000 | 9,000 | weve 
Miscellaneous ......+0-.000+) 12,437 | 15,052 | 2,615 | cee 
Total Ordinary Revenue.; 11,931,126 12,254,123 | 600,093 277,906 
Imprest and other Monies ... 32,546 26,187 | voce | 6,359 
Kepayments of Advances for! | } } 
Public Works......000..0+ 123,548 | 145,859 | 21,911 | see 
Total Income.........++..| 12,087,620 | 12,426,169 | 622,004 | 283,455 
Deduct Decrease .....0.sseseresvencesseesssecseree| 283,455 | sows 
sevessesseescees| SRB | Ree 


Increase on the Quarter ..... oeecee 





Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
5th Jan, 1841 and 1842. 








































































QUARTERS ENDED 5th 
JANUARY 
INCOME. 184). 1842, 
£ £ 
Customs ...... auicedwewseiseseeeeeereeenee sneeseesis 3,644,292 | 3,689,266 
ROI. 6 6.010 0c o:5.celoee Ve agewedwoeeresssa scaube vied see+| 4,037,696 | 3,763,046 
SIORNIIEIR iaeicie.ce scaicn preieierels o:ei6ie.s seeiiteleinenesibelticiosinvel| Sara 1,618,517 
DAREN 2 vaencesie's oie eeineies ee eiviewe sissies ste seeee} 1,786,771 | 1,910,010 
PORCINE. 560 ses ctince reeresovinewswenesions walaaarets ! 98,000 
CRA ERNAGiken vic.cic vividivcinin ado nie:cinibe-sinseuiessenmeaciassl 40,000 49,000 
Miscellaneous...... pecvccecccccceseoces eeeee 12,457 15,052 
Imprest and other Moneys.....+e8 pees errs | 32,546 26,1 
Repayment of Advances ......0.05- ewe] 123,948 145,859 
| 11,372,336 | 11,343,937 
To Cash brought to this Account to be applied to pay off} 
Deficiency BillsSssseceeceesecvenrcereveserereseeres! ose 50,000 
11,372,336 | 11,393,937 
QuarTERS ENDED 5th 
JANUARY 
CHARGE, 1841. 1842, 
£ £ 
PHMANENE Delt. .ccvccoesscccecccccctcesecessesecsos! Spladeee 8,242,705 
Terminable Annuities .......++. Kesadegeeresocaioshes 679,460 669,955 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on 
the Consolidated Fund......... dW 0vwisls Pe vole neioeaeiie 11,657 16,166 
Sinking Fund.... o sere oes 
PEI seen cecesues neues: i -| 97,022 97,382 
Other Charges on the Consolidated F since ends ae se 402,339 489,800 
For Advauces and to pay off Exchequer Bills issued for! 

Advances ..... ian sewibweesie ieee eve te eaeeeeeereeee! 70,000 20,000 
Total Charge .coscccccesccoscesccescescoccsseseee] 9,487,965 | 9,596,008 
Sarples vvcesecsscsvereeescesesssccscecoscrseces] LOOMML | 1AZSED 

| 11,372,385 | 11,393,937 





Amount of Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on 
the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 10th Oct. 
1841, and paid off out of the growing Produce of that} 
Fund for the Quarter ended ..........cceceeseserees 

Amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th Jan. 1842, in; 
part of the Sums granted hy Parliament out of the Con-| 
solidated Fund, for Supply Services .......e.+e+eeeee, 

The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended) 


eee 4,486,151 


3,618,611 teee 








Sth Jan. 1842 ....sessecesscersecereeseceeerereeee) 1,857,929) 1,760,682 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills d to meet the Charge|/——————» 
on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th Jau. 1842 ..0...0eee+| 6,606,883 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 
Tue question regarding the right of search, which was raised by | 
the American Minister, Mr. Stevenson, is very unfairly argued by | 
English Ministers and English journals. The former connect it | 
exclusively with the question of the Slave-trade; and the latter 
lay most stress upon that point, for the purpose of presenting in an 
odious point of view the jealousy of a right of search evinced by 
Americans. And they both conveniently forget the reasonable 
enough demand of the Americans, that before they enter into a 
convention conceding a mutual right of search, their complaints 
that British cruisers have de facto searched American vessels with- 
out the warrant of such a convention shall be listened to. ‘The 
right of search is a doctrine of international police, of much more 
extensive application than to the stoppage of the slave-trade : its 
concession or refusal—the limits within which when conceded its 
exercise is to be confined—cannot be properly fixed with reference 
to one offence alone. The controversy between the British and 
American Governments on this knotty point cannot be settled 
exclusively upon Anti-Slave-trade grounds. 

The truth is, that though a sympathy with the employers of 
Negro slaves may influence some Americans, this is not the sole, it 
is not even the principal cause of the distrust with which American 
statesmen listen to any proposal for the concession of a mutual 
right of search. A still more influential cause of jealousy is hinted 
at in one of Mr. Stevenson’s letters to Lord AneRDEEN— 

“ Why might not the right of search for seamen and deserters, and that of 
impressment, be defended upon the principles of the present claim? Let it 
be supposed for purposes of illustration, that Great Britain had entered into 
treaties with other nations, by which the right of search for seamen or deserters 
was given by the vessels of each other ; and that some of the contracting states, 
in order to evade their engagements, should resort to the fraudulent use of the 
flags of other nations: and suppose also, that, with the view of enforcing these 
treaties, it should be deemed expedient to assert a right of boarding and ex- 
amining, upon the high sea, the vessels of nations who had surrendered the 
right and were not parties to the treaties: does Lord Aberdeen or her Majesty’s 
Government believe that such a power would be tolerated by any independent 
nation on the face of the earth? And yet, what difference would there be be- 
tween such a case and the one under consideration, except that the one would 
relate to slavery and the other to impressment ?—subjects, probably, equally im- 
portant in the view of her Majesty’s Government.” 

It is clear that fear of a renewal of old and odious claims, on the 
part of the British Government, and that the right of search as- 
serted in the case of suspected slavers might be perverted in the 
time of a hot press to facilitate searches for British seamen--or 
persons asserted by British officers to be British seamen—serving 
under the American flag, is, at the least, quite as operative in Mr. 
Srevenson’s mind as any wish to favour the slave-trade. The 
intolerable abuse of this alleged right by British naval com- 
manders has already occasioned one war between England and 
America, and any attempt to exercise it would inevitably occa- 
sion another. But it serves the purpose of a certain species 
of philanthropists, whose humanity sees nothing but Blacks, 
as Helena’s imagination “carries no favour in it save my 
Bertram’s,” to overlook every other consideration in their eager- 
ness to put down the slave-trade: it is deemed advisable by the 
Conservative Government to speak those sentimentalists fair ; and 
it would appear that a factious wish to discredit Lord Asupur- 
Ton’s mission has led some to join in the cry who know better, but 
who grudge that the Tories should have had the sense to do what 
the Whigs most culpably neglected. 

There seems to exist a general misapprehension of the question 
really at issue. = 

It does not appear that there is any objection on the part of the 
American authorities to entertain a proposal from the British Go- 
vernment to establish by convention such a guarded right of search 
as might place on a better footing the police of the high seas, pro- 
vided their complaints of illegal searches already made are pre- 
viously settled, and sufficient guarantees provided against the 
abuse of the right in future. Mr. Stevenson says, in his last 
letter to Lord ABERDEEN— 

“There remains only one other part of Lord Aberdeen’s note which the un- 
dersigned deems it necessary at this time to notice. It is that in which his 
Lordship expresses the opinion, that any right of search which shall have been 
conceded to loome by? | two such countries as France and Great Britain, can 
scarcely be considered as incompatible with the honour and independence of 
any nation upon earth. Now, if Lord Alerdeen’s remark was intended to 
apply to the proposal which was made by her Majesty’s Government to that of 
the United States for a mutual right of search, secured and guarded by treaty- 
stipulations, the undersigned has no observation to make: but if the opinion of 
his Lordship was intended to apply to the right now asserted by Great Britain, 
and proposed by her Government to be exercised in the absence of all conven- 
tional arrangements, then the undersigned must be allowed to express his decided 
dissent. That the exercise of mutual rights, properly secured, might not be 
incompatible with national honour and sovereignty, he readily admits, inas- 
much as the contracting parties would stand upon the footing of equality and 
security. This he presumes to be the case between France and Great Britain; 
but such would not be the case between Great Britain and the United States.” 

The truth is, that the Americans complain of a right of search 
having been asserted and put in force by British cruisers against 
vessels sailing under the American flag, although such right has 
Lever been conceded to them on the part of the United States. 
And the reply of both Lords ParmersTon and ABERDEEN is not 
that such British cruisers possess such a right, but that they did 
Not search the vessels whose owners complain. They admit the 
Stopping of the vessels, but say that their papers only were ex- 
amined, and that this does not amount to an act of search. 








“ There is an essential and fundamental difference,” says Lord PALMERSTON, 
“between searching a vessel and detaining her papers to see if she is legally 


provided with documents entitling her to the protection of any country, but 
especially of the country whose flag she may have hoisted at the time. For 
though by common parlance the word ‘ flag’ is used to express the test of 
nationality, and though according to that acceptation of the word her Ma- 
jesty’s Government admit that British cruisers are not entitled in time of 
peace to search merchant-vessels sailing under the American flag, yet her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not mean thereby to say that a merchantman can 
exempt herself from search by merely hoisting a piece of bunting with the 
United States emblems and colours upon it: that which her Majesty’s Govern- 


| ment mean is, that the rights of the United States flag exempt a vessel from 


search when that vessel is provided with papers entitling her to wear that flag, 
and proving her to be United States property. * * The cruisers em- 
ployed by her Majesty’s Government for the suppression of the slave-trade 
must ascertain, by inspection of the papers, the nationality of vessels met with 
by them under circumstances that justify a suspicion that such vessels are en 
gaged in the slave-trade, in order that if such vessels are found to belong toa 
country which has conceded to Great Britain the mutual right of search, they 


| may be searched accordingly ; and that if they be found to belong to a country 


which, like the United States, has not conceded that mutual right, they may be 
allowed to pass on free and unexamined, to consummate their intended 
iniquity.” 

These remarks are characterized by Lord Patmerston’s usual 
flippancy and insolence. He discusses a serious question of inter- 
national law with the representative of an independent state in such 
slang phrase (“a piece of bunting”) as he might have used in his 
old pasquinades against his new allies the Whigs; and he winds up 
with an imputation that might tell in that arena of personalities 
the House of Commons. ‘The Ex-Secretary’s law is as untenable 
as the language in which it is couched is wantonly offensive. ‘ Le 
simple pavillon neutre,” says Martens, detining the limits of the 
right of search—la visite des navires rencontrés—* arboré par un 
navire marchand rencontré, n’étant pas une preuve suffisante qu'il 
n’est pas ennemi, la loi naturelle ne peut refuser aux puissances 
belligérantes, le droit de visiter les navires marchands que leur vais- 
seaux de guerre ou leurs armateurs rencontrent dans un lien od il 
serait permis de saisir le navire ennemi, et par consequent d’amener 
de tels vaisseaux, si la preuve qu’ils ne sont pas sujets 4 confisca- 
tion est insuffisante.” ‘These words are equally applicable to the 
act of simply stopping a vessel and examining her papers, in order 
to see whether they are valid and in due form, and to any more 
extensive rummage which Lord Patmarston may think fit to de- 
signate exclusively “ search.” And the English jurist, Lord 
Srowe 1, is still more explicit—“ I can find no authority that gives 
the right of interruptiun to the navigation of states upon the high 
seas, except that which the right of war gives to belligerents against 
neutrals. No nation can exercise a right of visitation and search 
upon the common and unappropriated parts of the ocean, except 
upon the belligerent claim.” 

Lord ABERDEEN takes up the same ground as Lord PaLMERsTON, 
but in gentlemanly language. Ile ‘“forbears from entering into 
any particulars of the visitation of the vessels, which has formed the 
principal matter of Mr. Stevenson’s complaint to her Majesty’s 
Government”; but he asserts, in terms quite as broad and ex- 
plicit as Lord Parmerston’s, the right of “ visitation "— 

“ The undersigned renounces all pretension on the part of the British Go- 
vernment to visit and search American vessels in time of peace. Nor is it 
as American that such vessels are visited. But it has been the invariable prac- 
tice of the British navy, and, as the undersigned believes, of all the navies in 
the world, to ascertain by visit the real nationality of merchant-vessels met with 
on the high seas, if there be good reason to apprehend their illegal character.” 

“The undersigned believes”: in a question of so much impor- 
tance, it does appear that his Lordship might have taken the 
trouble to ascertain that the fact was so before he made the allega- 
tion. As the maker of the assertion, the proof lies with him; and 
it is at least presumptive evidence against its accuracy, that neither 
Martens, nor, ‘we believe,” any other Continental authority in 
international law, draws the distinction between “ visit” and 
“search” introduced by Lords Parmerston and ABERDEEN, in 
the face of Lord Srowetr’s declaration that they are one and the 
same thing. The whole of the latter Secretary's rather lengthy 
argument goes to prove, not the existence of a right of “ visitae 
tion,” but the expediency of conceding it. He declines entering 
into the question whether Mr. Srevenson’s complaints that Ame- 
rican vessels have been searched without the warrant of a conven- 
tion are well founded; and in the same breath suggests that a 
convention ought to be arranged. This is his conclusion— 

“Great Britain makes no pretension, claims no right, which she is not 
ready and desirous to concede to the United States. A mutual right of search, 
regulated in such a manner as to prevent the occurrence of irritating circum~- 
stances, has always appeared to the undersigned to be the most reasonable, the 
most simple, and the most effectual method of attaining the great object which 
both Governments have in view. But this proposal has already been rejected 
by the United States; and the undersigned is not instructed again to offer it 
for consideration. It is for the American Government alone to consider what 
may be due to a just regard for their national dignity and national interests; - 
but the undersigned must be permitted to express his conviction, that rights 
which have been mutually conceded to each other by the Governments of 
Great Britain and France, can scarcely be incompatible with the honour and 
independence of any state upon the earth.” ; " : 

This declaration, coupled with the foregoing assertion of a right 
of “ visitation,” amounts, when translated into plain English, to 
this—The British Government thinks that “ the most reasonable, 
the most simple, and most effectual method” of putting down the 
slave-trade, would be a regulated mutual right of search arranged 
by itself and the American Government: but the United States 
having rejected the proposal, Great Britain will enforce its own 
wishes under the name of international law. Great Britain is con- 
tented to obtain a right of search by conventions with all the Eu- 
ropean powers: but the United States having declined entering 
into such a convention, Great Britain resolves to assert a right of 
search under the delicate name of “visitation.” The only re- 
cognized basis of international law is the mutual consent of nations : 
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but Lords Patmerston and ABERDEEN, like the rough wooer in 
the play, having “ got their own consent,” seem inclined to make 
light of the inclinations of the other party. 

It is evident that there is more in this controversy regarding the 
right of search, than a mere anxiety on the one hand to support, on 
the other to put down the slave-trade. The right of “ visitation 
and search” is declared by the weightiest authorities in interna- 
tional law to be confined to the case of “ belligerents against 
neutrals.” The American Government complains of specific in- 
stances of “ interruption to the navigation” ofits vessels “ on the 
high seas”—of the exercise of “ visitation and search” towards 
them by British cruisers in a time of profound peace; and is told 
that a right of “ visiting” their vessels only is claimed, not of 
“searching” them. The one act is as derogatory to the rights 
and the honour of a national flag as is the other, unless per- 
formed with its own consent. And an attempt is made to bully 
the Americans from insisting upon their rights, by raising the 
outcry against them that they are seeking to screen the slave- 
traders. Even though the slave-traders were the only parties 
likely to be affected by the assumption of a right of search, it 
would be the right and duty of an independent nation to pro- 
test against the enforcement of a new principle in international 
law without its consent being obtained. There are numcrous ex- 
amples in this country’s annals of Ministers secking to cloak infringe- 
ments of popular rights by appealing to the bad private character of 
the individuals attacked. The same trick isnow employed to justify 
an insidious extension to times of peace of a right hitherto restricted 
to times of war; and the slavers are selected on account of their 
bad character, in order to reconcile people to the innovation. But 
Mr. Stevenson has shown that it is a regard for the interests of 
other parties as well as slavers that animates the Americans in 
their resistance to an extension of the right of search. They 
naturally fear, that if Great Britain be allowed in this case to take 
aright of search without their leave, the first hot press will see 
captains of British men-of-war searching for British seamen in 
American merchant-vessels; and seizing (as has been the case 
before now) any sailor whom the veriest blackguard among their 
own crew could be got to say was a British subject. There 
can be no doubt that it would be conducive to the suppression 
of piracy, and other crimes committed on the high seas, if “a 
mutual right of search, secured and guarded by treaty-stipula- 
tions,” could be recognized by all nations: but it cannot be 
tolerated that, without any such guarantees, unarmed peaceable 
traders should be liable to be interrupted and examined by com- 
manders of vessels of war. The risk incurred by submitting 
to such assumption of authority is greater than any thing that 
can be gained by it. A good police is useful; but unless the 
people retain a control over its officers, it is sure to be per- 
verted into a tool of arbitrary power: and what is true of 
domestic is equally true of international police. The Quarterly 
Review attempts to establish a parallel between the one-sided 
claim to a right of search on the high seas and the pass- 
port system—* Docs any American gentleman, travelling on 
the Continent of Europe, complain as an infraction of the 
laws of nations, that his passport is examined at every fortress 
and frontier, and that the authorities satisfy themselves by in- 
quiries, often very dilatory and vexatious, that the passport is 
genuine, and that he is the party to whom the passport if genuine 
belongs?” The American gentleman submits to the law of the 
Jand in which he is; but he denies that there is on the ocean any 
Jaw binding him to what the consent of his nation has not been ex- 
plicitly given to. The Morning Chronicle suspects that Lord 
Asupurton “ cares very slightly for the suppression of the slave- 
trade.” So much the better. It is understood that one object of 
that nobleman’s mission is to obtain an arrangement of the ques- 
tion of aright of search. Any convention relating to this matter 
will be all the more useful and satisfactory, that it is prepared by a 
statesman keeping in view all the objects of the high police of the 
ocean, instead of attending only to one subordinate branch of it. 

If our British statesmen are as anxious as they profess to improve 
the morality and police of the high seas, let them begin at home. 
Let them strike a deathblow at the use of slave-labour by under- 
selling it, and forcing the slave-owners to have recourse to free 
labour. The means of doing this are no secret. Let them, by 
reforming or abolishing the odious system of impressment, render 
the British mercantile marine as eligible as the American; and one 
great cause of distrust and animosity between the kindred nations 
will be abolished. When these reforms have been accomplished, 
there will remain no cause of umbrage, and much advantage, in the 
exercise of a limited and guarded right of search. The Americans 
will then readily enter into such an arrangement; but they will not 
do it sooner—and they ought not. 





POST-OFFICE IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue Penny Postrace is one of the few benefits which the People 
sometimes derive from a weak Government. It was a concession to 
Public Opinion, made with the greatest reluctance, and only be- 
cause at that particular moment it was expedient to court popular 
favour ; the gradual loss of which had endangered the existence of 
the late Ministry. But, however ungracefully the boon may 


have been granted, its universal importance, and the value which 
the nation attaches to it, prevent the possibility of its ever being 
resumed. Penny Postage (unless, indeed, it eventually yield to a 


It was always our opinion that the monopoly of conveying the 
correspondence of the country is not a legitimate or proper source 
of revenue. It was not so intended in its origin; and, looking 
at its nature and amount, it was perhaps the most odious, im- 
politic, and tyrannical tax ever imposed upon a people calling 
themselves free and believing themselves intelligent. Yet custom 
reconciled us to the imposition; and as the members of the 
Government, high and low, as well as those of both Houses of 
Parliament, contrived to exempt themselves, their families and 
friends, from its operation, the system was said to thrive well; for 
while it swelled the resources of the Budget, it was a cause of 
hourly distinction to the rich and privileged classes, who rejoiced 
in Government covers and Parliamentary franks. 

Time, however, which innovates on all things, at last brought 
Post-office Reform. But though the tax is greatly mitigated, the 
principle of making the Post-office a source of revenue still con- 
tinues. Future improvements, therefore, must in some degree de- 
pend upon fixing the amount, per cent, which it may be expected to 
yield asa tax; and upon expending all above that amount on the 
rapid, frequent, and safe conveyance and delivery of letters and 
small parcels. Instead of confining the expenses of the department 
to the minimum of cost with the view of producing the maximum of 
taxation, the principal object ought to be to perfect the system. 
Every improvement would eventually increase the general receipts, 
and consequently augment the returns tothe Treasury. Hence, to 
oppose improvement, is to injure the revenue ; a fact of which the 
enemies of Post-office Reform seem totally ignorant. 

At this moment, before the stage of transition is passed, and 
while the plan is not yet fully carried out, the Post-office yields the 
enormous profit of some 40 per cent to the state, without the em- 
ployment of any capital or incurring the slightest risk. But this is 
by no means its only advantage to the Government. It is of all 
departments (except perhaps the Customs) the most fruitful source 
of patronage ; and a Parliamentary return of the number of ap- 
pointments annually given by the Postmaster-General would expose 
the real motives of many opponents of Post-office Reform. Such 
a return would be still more useful: it would suggest inquiry 
whether all the present cumbrous and expensive machinery is ac- 
tually necessary ; and it might therefore lead to changes alike eco- 
nomical and efficient. Ifa large saving can be made in the mi- 
nisterial part of the system, part of the loss to the revenue, of 
which so many pathetic complaints are made, will be shown to 
arise from jobbery or mismanagement; and thus, that long- 
enduring public, whom all profess to regard, yet whom every man, 
individually, is delighted to drain, will be found to have been 
doubly ill-used—first by having been plundered and aggrieved for 
the sake of the revenue, and secondly for the purpose of patronage. 

Post-office Improvement cannot, however, now be prevented, 
though it may be retarded; and Government will only show its 
wisdom by cheerfully taking the lead, instead of being sulkily 





driven to consult the wants and wishes of the country on this im- 
portant subject. An indication of the feeling of the Administration 
was shown in Lord Lowrner’s recent answer to the deputation 
from the London Mercantile Committee on Postage:* but his 
Lordship did himself injustice in saying he was “ as willing as his 
predecessor” to carry out Mr. Hixy’s plan—we believe him to be 
both more willing and more able than Lord LicuFiexp to carry it 
out. It is perhaps to be wished that the same disposition and 
similar ability existed in the inferior functionaries of his depart- 
ment. 

Admitting that many of the great alterations advocated by 
Mr. U1i1 must be attended with a certain increase of expense with 
an uncertain increase of revenue, and that time may be required for 
their due consideration, there are, nevertheless, other important 
changes to which neither objection applies. Our present remarks 
will therefore be confined to pointing out some defects which arise 
from mistake, negligence, and the want of a systematic arrange- 
ment. 

I. Tue Districr Post. Before the establishment of a uniform 
Penny Post, small parcels under the weight of four ounces were 
conveyed to any part of the Metropolis for 2d. and to the suburbs 
for 3d. The same-sized parcels are now charged one price as 
if they were sent to the Land’s End or to John o’Groat’s House: 
and this is said to be because there is a uniform rate. ‘That, how- 
ever, is a fallacy; and it has proved equally inconvenient to the 
inhabitants and injurious to the Post-office. The new system was 
intended to éncrease not to lessen any existing advantage. In every 
other case, the Post-office conveys a letter or small parcel at a 
cheaper rate than it could possibly be sent by any other paid con- 
veyance ; but a parcel weighing from two to four ounces can be 
sent from houses within a short distance of each other at less than 
half the price now demanded by the Post-office. The Post-office 
loses, therefore, the benefit of conveying most of such parcels, 
(which are either sent by hand or by one of the private convey- 
ance-companies,) and which could be delivered by the present corps 
of District postmen without any additional cost to the department. 
The London public and the Post-office revenue are alike injured 
—the latter perhaps the most—without any single counter-balancing 
benefit, and without any apparent reason. 

II. Stamps on Letters. Every letter that passes through the 
Post-office, whether General or District, ought to bear a stamp 
containing the date (and hour, if District) and the name of the 
place where it is posted: the utility of which for tracing a letter is 
obvious. But let any one compare, as we have done, five or six 
letters of each class, General and District, and he will find that no 











halfpenny rate) is as immutable as the Bill of Rights, or any 
fundamental institution of the empire. 


* See the Spectator, 25th December 1841, 
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uniform principle is observed. Some General Post letters are alto- 
gether without a stamp; others contain the date without the name 
of the place; some, the place without the date; while in form 
the stamps are unlike each to each. With respect to District 
letters it is “confusion worse confounded”; and though the hiero- 
glyphics that occur on them may perhaps be deciphered by official 
skill, to the uninitiated the marks are utterly unintelligible and 
useless. From the want of systematic arrangement and central 
control, so visible in this branch of the service, men are led to infer 
extreme carelessness or incompetency in other branches which are 
more concealed in their workings, though felt in their evil results. 

III. Tur Derivery or Letters. If the name of the street be 
accidentally omitted on any letter, the delivery of that letter is 
matter of chance; and to the Post-office, Court Guides, Blue 
Books, Directories, and the numerous other works of reference, 
are things unknown. Let the party, from his name, rank, or sta- 
tion, be ever so easily identified, or stand ever so conspicuous in 
the Court Guide or Blue Book or Directory, he will not receive 
his letter until it has been “ Try”-ed by a jury of postmen, each 
taking it in turn, who may think he knows some one of that name, 
or “ something like it,” in his beat. After many failures, the in- 
dividual may at the distance of a week or ten days be lucky enough 
to receive his letter, covered with evidences of neglect in the form 
of Tries ; whereas, a single glance at one of the commonest books of 
reference might have immediately discovered his address. This is 
a serious evil; and, considering that it is an important part of the 
contract on which the monopoly exists that letters shall be duly 
and quickly delivered, a special department in the General and 
District offices ought long since to have been established for the 
purpose of ascertaining doubtful or mistaken addresses: a little 
experience, and that tact which experience gives, would soon enable 
the officers to do all that is practicable. But ‘‘ Not known,” “ Try,” 
and “ the Dead Letter Office,” save trouble to all but peripatetic 
postmen. 

IV. Tue Posracs or Newspapers in THE Lonpon Disrrict. 
Though any newspaper will pass and repass from one end of the 
kingdom to another without charge, yet if it be sent from one 
street of London to the very next street it is charged a penny. 
While a distinction existed between the District and the General 
Post-office with respect to postage, the fact admitted of explana- 


tion; but when the rates were assimilated, the retention of the | 
It shows | 


postage of newspapers became anomalous and unjust. 
how unwillingly the reform was adopted, and how determined the 
authorities were to clutch every farthing of receipt for the revenue. 
The stamp is affixed to a newspaper professedly to cover its post- 
age; and if it carries a paper free any number of hundreds of miles, 
upon what principle is a charge amounting to one-fifth of the value 
of the paper imposed for conveying it perhaps two miles, perhaps 
only fifty yards? A clearer proof of the want of a general system, 
or of the niggardly spirit of the Post-office, could not be adduced. 
In fact, no anomaly seems too great to be preserved if a few hun- 
dred pounds are to be gained by it. 

Enough of suggestion for one week. Lord Lowrner may be as- 
sured that his administration is watched with confidence by many, 
and interest by all. 


RENT, AND THE EFFECT A CORN-LAW HAS 
UPON IT. 
THERE are various ways by which rents may be raised. 

Rents may be raised in consequence of the increased prosperity 
of the whole country. A growing population requires more food, 
more clothes, more houses, as it increases in numbers. A popula- 
tion growing in wealth as well as numbers causes the demand for 
these accommodations to advance in a more rapid ratio. As the 
populousness and wealth of a country rise still higher, more clothes, 
more food, more houses, are required ; and higher prices are offered 
for them. More land is required to produce food, or the raw ma- 
terials for clothes ; more land is required to build dwellings upon, 
or improvements are made in agriculture by means of which the 
same land is brought to yield greater returns to the same outlay of 
capital and labour. Either way, rents are raised. More rent is 
paid for land whereon to build houses, in proportion as more houses 
are built, and as men becoming more wealthy and luxurious require 
greater space for more roomy houses and for gardens and pleasure- 
grounds attached to them. In proportion as more land is brought 
into tillage, greater inequality in its productive powers is found to 
exist, in consequence of greater differences in their distance from 
markets and supply of manure, their natural fertility, and other 
circumstances. The produce of the least fertile lands, and of 
those the produce of which is conveyed to market at the greatest 
cost, must yield a sum sufficient to pay the wages of the labourers 
employed, and yield the cultivator the average profits upon capital 
prevailing in the country: consequently all that the more fertile 
soils yield over and above that is rent. But improvements in 
agricultural skill, increasing the gross produce of agriculture, like- 
wise increase rent. At first, the whole of the increase is shared 
between capitalists and labourers, in the shape of higher profits and 
higher wages: but before long, the increase of labourers arising 
from higher wages brings wages down to the old level, and the 
increase of capital arising from profits brings profits down to the 
old level by the competition of capitalists. And as soon as this 
happens, the whole of the increase of produce arising from im- 
proved skill falls to the owners of land in the shape of higher rent. 

But rents may also increase (for a time at least) in consequence, 
not of the prosperity, but of the depression of a class or classes of 
society. 














When the mass of a people can be brought, as has been done in 
Ireland, to live upon potatoes, in wretched hovels, and to wear 
rags, their competition for small patches of ground, driving them to 
offer to the landlord the whole surplus produce of their industry 
over and above the wretched pittance necessary to support them, 
raises rent. Something analogous, though not to the same extent, 
has taken place in England. The condition of English farmers has 
of late years been much altered for the worse. The farmers com- 
plain that they pay rent out of their capital, and that many of them 
are ruined every year. And yet the competition for farms, often 
at an increased rent, is as keen as ever it was. Farmers are a race 
who find great difficulty in changing their hereditary employment. 
Rather than betake themselves to some other occupation, they are 
contented to go on deriving less and less profit ; and as their num- 
bers increase, sacrificing a larger portion of the returns of the soil in 
order to retain their farms. ‘The increased numbers of an agricul- 
tural population, submitting to be reduced to a lower standard of 
living, may enable the landlord to exact a greater surplus for rent 
than he could when that class was in flourishing circumstances. 

Again, a fall of wages, by diminishing the cost of production, 
may leave the farmer a larger surplus of profit out of which to pay 
to the landlord a higher rent without pinching himself. If the la- 
bourers can be brought to be satisfied with a lower standard of 
living, the effect upon surplus-produce will be, to a certain extent, 
the same as when all the occupiers of the soil have been brought to 
submit toa lower standard of living. “ The rent of English farms,” 
says an acute annotator of the Wealth of Nations,* “when measured 
in agricultural produce, has lately been rising while wages were 
falling. In the Southern counties of England too, the cost of pro- 
duction has been artificially diminished by means of paying the 
wages of farm-labourers out of a general rate. This notable scheme 
must for a time have had the effect of augmenting the surplus por- 
tion of produce, and therefore the value of the land; though it has 
ended in imposing a tax on the land, which at present more than 
outweighs any advantage ever derived by the landlord from the 
payment, in part, by classes who did not employ them, of the wages 
of farm-labourers.” Since this remark was published, the new 
Poor-law has materially diminished the pressure of this tax upon 
land; but have the wages of farm-labourers been raised in pro- 
portion? ‘There is truth in the sarcastic remark of the author 
we have quoted—* Rent, says the Ricardo theory, consists of 
surplus. There are more ways than one, however, by which surplus 
may be increased.” 

It appears from these considerations, that increased rents may 
be the consequence either of general prosperity in a nation or of 
the depressed condition of certain classes. There is this differ- 
ence, however, between the two cases. The first is not invidious: 
when the landowner but shares the common prosperity, no one 
grudges his advantage. In the other case, his increasing wealth 
amid growing poverty exposes him to ill-will, that may be danger- 
ous. It is also worth while to inquire, whether the increase of rent 
is equally certain and permanent when proceeding from the first cause 
as when it arises from the second. 

There are limits to the power of squeezing more rent out of a 
population satisfied with a lower rate of living. The work of an 
under-fed labourer is neither so continuous nor so productive while 
it lasts as the work of a well-fed labourer. Its cheapness is more 
apparent than real. The farmer, therefore, who by employing the 
nominally cheaper labour thinks to obtain larger returns on his ca- 
pital, finds himself deceived. The higher rent, which his fallacious 
calculation has encouraged him to offer to his landlord, must be 
scraped together at the expense of privations in his own house- 
hold. He is reduced himself to the condition of those cultivators 
of the soil whu must pay their rent out of their capital, or submit to 
a lower standard of living. With such a class of tenants, the pay- 
ment of the landlord's rents become less certain. ‘The defalcations 
of tenants, the expense of legal processes for recovering outstand- 
ing arrears, and many similar deficits, must fall to be deducted 
from his nominal rental. ‘The increase of rent obtained by re- 
ducing cultivators and labourers to a lower standard of living is 
not permanent; and as the experience of Ireland can tell, it may, 
if carried beyond a certain pitch, be unsafe. 

On the other hand, the increase of rent occasioned by the general 
prosperity of a country is inevitable so long as that prosperity lasts. 
The more people there are in a country capable of paying for what 
they wish, the more sure are the gains of the landowner. More 
food, greater varieties of food, more houses, more spacious houses, 
more and more extensive pleasure-grounds, are required. And as 
land for all these purposes comes more and more into request, his 
rent goes on increasing. ‘he high rent paid for land in a wide 
circle round London, Birmingham, Manchester, and other populous 
and wealthy towns, has long been a subject of remark. In pro- 
portion as these centres of industry and wealth are scattered over 
a country, does the number of these circles of high-priced land in- 
crease. In proportion as the facility and economy of carriage is 
increased by roads, canals, railroads, and the application of steam 
or other mechanical powers to locomotion, do these circles extend 
theirradius. And in proportion as these centres of wealth and in- 
dustry are linked to each other by increased facilities of communi- 
cation, is the advantage derived from a close proximity to towns 
more equally diffused over a whole country. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to increase the diffusion of populous and wealthy towns over 
the whole surface of a country, tends to promote the improvement 


* Mr. Knicut’s edition, with Notes by the Author of “England and 
America.” 
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of agriculture, and with it the increase of rents. But the conti- 
nuance of this prosperity of landlords and farmers is dependent upon 
the continuance of that prosperity which first called it into being. 
As soon as the towns which by their demand gave a stimulus to in- 
creased agricultural production, and by their wealth supplied the 
means of effecting it, become stationary or retrograde, the agri- 
cultural interest dependent upon them for a market must share the 
same fate. 

Let us now apply these views as a test to the ability of a re- 
strictive corn-law to promote the interests of agricuiturists. 

A striking illustration of the tendency of increased mercantile 
and manufacturing wealth to promote the cultivation of land and 
increase its value has been stated by Colonel Torrens.t ‘“ The 
moors of Lancashire could not originally have been made to grow 
corn, because the quantity of corn consumed by the labourers 
reclaiming and cultivating them would have exceeded the quantity 
which they were capable of producing. But cheap corn was 
brought from Ireland and other places; increasing wealth and 
population created an intense and extensive demand for those 
agricultural luxuries which, not entering into the subsistence of 
farm-labourers, are not expended in reproducing themselves ; and 
the consequence has been, that what was the barren moor now 
bears crops of great value, and pays higher rents than the most 
fertile corn-lands of England.” 

It will readily be admitted, that the proprietors of the Lancashire 
moors would not have been benefited by a law prohibiting the im- 
portation into that county of corn grown in any other. It is be- 
cause they could get cheaper corn elsewhere than they could grow 
themselves, that they have been able to raise the value of their 
lands. Had they not been able to procure that cheap corn, the 
process would have been checked at the outset. The cheaper the 
manufacturing staples of Lancashire got their corn, the better it 
was for the landowners around them. ‘ This,” say the advocates 
of a corn-law, “is true with regard to land near populous and 
wealthy towns; but the owners of land which lies at a distance 
need protection. There must be a law to oblige the manufacturers 
to take the cheap corn they require from them, and not from 
foreigners.” But what if they cannot supply the corn cheap 
enough? The price of corn in the market is composed of the cost 
of production and the expense of carriage: if the British lands are 
sufficiently fertile and the carriage from them to the manufacturing- 
towns sufficiently cheap to serve the purpose, no protection is 
needed : if they are not, the prohibition to import foreign corn will 
prevent the manufacturers getting the corn at the necessary cheap- 
ness, and will deprive the lands in their vicinity of the advantage 
they would derive from the expansion of trade, and will leave the 
more distant lands exactly where they were. It is possible that 
the landowners near the town may be benefited without those more 
remote participating in the advantage ; but those at a distance can- 
not be benefited unless those near at hand are so in the first in- 
stance. Canals, railroads, the establishment of manufactures to 
meet the increasing demand in places where they have not existed 
previously, are the means by which the increased value of land is 
to be diffused over the country: but these are the consequences of 
the accumulation of wealth at first in the most favoured localities. 
The landowners most disadvantageously situated must wait their 
time: they cannot invert the order of nature. 

The notion that by means of a corn-law, excluding foreign com- 
petition, all the landowners of a country may at once be made to 
participate in the advantages enjoyed by those in the immediate 
Vicinity of populous seats of industry, is a mistake of the same 
kind made by those trades- unionists who proposed to have one uni- 
form rate of wages for all workmen. Those mistaken men, had 
they succeeded in obliging their masters to pay the efficient and 
the inefficient workman at the same rate, could only have rendered 
him incapable of carrying on his business, and of employing any of 
them. The landowners, who insist upon the manufacturing-towns 








taking their supplies of corn from them even though they cannot 
furnish it at that cheap rate necessary to cause the value of land | 
around the town to rise, can only drive the manufacturer out of the | 
market of the world by doing so. They are committing the very 
same blunder in their own case for which they lecture and scold 
the operatives. By being in too great a hurry to gather the fruits 
of the general increase of the country’s wealth, they may effectually 
prevent that wealth from ever increasing to such an amount as can 
benefit them. That is all a corn-law can do for them. They must, 
therefore, if they are determined that the manufacturers shall not 
have their cheap corn from abroad, be contented to sce their rentals 
first remain stationary, and then decline. By forcing farmers and 
labourers to adopt a lower standard of living—if that be possible 
with the latter class—they may postpone the evil day for them- 
selves; but it will certainly overtake them at last. 

_ The present seems an auspicious moment for inviting the atten- 
tion of the agriculturists to reflections like these. Mr. Curtsto- 
PHER says, they have promised the Queen to inquire into the ope- 
ration of the Corn-laws; and surely they will not be so disloyal 
subjects (or so regardless of their own interest) as to laugh in their 
sleeves at her Majesty, and institute a mere sham inquiry. In the 
remarks offered above, attention has been exclusively directed to 
the external phenomena of the rise and fall of rents. Some addi- 
tional light may be thrown upon the question by a short popular 
explanation of the rationale of rent—of the source whence it flows, 
its real nature, and the laws which regulate its rise and fall. But 
that explanation must be reserved for next week. 





t “ Colonization of South Australia,” page 280. 
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LAING’S NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 

Tuts is a volume of the results of travel; a series of disquisitions on 
subjects which Mr. Laine has observed and considered during 
various Continental journies, in Holland, Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. Discussions on questions of politics or politi- 
cal economy is therefore the character of the work, not a continuous 
narrative, or descriptions of scenery, or personal adventures,—al- 
though there is here and there some very broad and graphic descrip- 
tion; the disquisitions continually furnish striking pictures of the 
social life, the material condition, and the state of morality in the 
countries whose circumstances are discussed; and instances of 
personal anecdote are incidentally mingled in the disquisition when 
they illustrate any particular point. The only exception to this 
account is “ Travelling in Italy,” which approaches the form of 
the regular tour. 

The primary cbject of Mr. Larne is to trace the effects of the 
French Revolution “ in the social economy of the European people.” 
And to a certain extent this is fulfilled; inasmuch as it is impossi- 
ble to investigate the condition of any nation over which that de- 
vastating tornado often swept without finding extensive results, 
that were produced either by the direct action of the Republican 
and Imperial wars, or indirectly by the efforts made to oppose 
them. Strictly speaking, however, Mr. I.aine discusses the most 
prominent and important points in the present state of various 
Continental countries, whether arising from the French Revolution 
or from some inherent cause deeply seated in the constitution of 
the country. 

In Holland, for example, five or six points are considered, of 
which only the union with Belgium bas any thing to do with 
the French Revolution; for the question, can mere commercial 
greatness be permanent without a broad basis of agricultural or 
manufacturing industry to rest upon? is inherent to Holland 
though not peculiar to it ; Carthage, some of the Italian republics, 
and the Hanse ‘Towns, exhibiting the same phenomena. A similar 
remark applies to the equally interesting question, the extent to 
which mercantile prosperity affects the mass of people. Does it 
benefit them like manufactures? or does it leave them a mere 
mass of paupers?—as Mr. Laine maintains it does; instancing the 
well-known poor colony of Frederics-oort as the desperate effort of 
necessity to provide for a national pauperism it was no longer able 
to maintain. An examination of the true benefits of Federalism, 
and its probable extension among the smaller states of Europe, 
is rather suggested by America and Switzerland than France. The 
narrow argument upon the national advantage of an expenditure on 
material products, over an outlay on the fine arts, is of a still more 
general kind: the instance from France is from Louis the Four- 
teenth. 

The chief topics in France itself arise from the Revolution; and 
consist of a keen and comprehensive view of the beneticial effects of 
the abolition of the law of primogeniture,—in part of which, how- 
ever, Mr. Larna had been anticipated by Mr. Henry Butwer; 
and a searching investigation, political, statistical, and moral, into 
the mischievous influences of centralization, and its probable de- 
struction as freedom advances. In Prussia, the discussion of their 
military organization so far relates to the French Revolution, that 
Mr. Larne attributes its origin to the defeat of the troops formed upon 
the system of Freperick the Great: but the German Commercial 
League originated in purely economical circumstances, and is up- 
held, Mr. Larne considers, rather from a spirit of nationality than from 
any material advantages it will produce to many of its members. 
The elaborate inquiry into the educational system of Prussia, as well 
as into several other points of its social economy, the discussion on 
the Corn-laws, and the account of travelling in Italy and the 
sketches of its principal towns, have no further reference to the 
great political volcano than the post hoc prupter hoc. The compari- 
son of Protestantism with Catholicism has a closer connexion; 
for Mr. Laine holds that the confiscation of temporalities, and 
other causes springing out of the French Revolution, have changed 
the aspect of affairs; placing the clergy of the Catholic Church in 
a somewhat similar position to that occupied by the Protestants at 
the zra of the Reformation. 

“ The sleek, fat, narrow-minded, wealthy drone, is now to be sought for on 
the Episcopal bench, or in the Prebendal stall of the Lutheran or Anglican 
Churches ; the well-off, comfortable parish minister, yeomanlike in mind, intel- 
ligence, and social position, in the manse and glebe of the Calvinistic Church. 
The poverty-stricken, intellectual recluse, never seen abroad but on his way to 
or from his studies or church duties, living nobody knows how, but all know 
in the poorest manner, upon a wretched pittance, in his obscure abode—and 
this is the Popish priest of the nineteenth century—has all the advantage of 
position with the multitude for giving effect to his teaching.” 

The topics we have enumerated, and many others of @ 
miscellaneous kind, are commented upon with great spirit and 
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power,—the combined result of much natural shrewdness and 
a manly tone of mind, sharpened by constant exercise, great 
information as to living facts, and extensive theoretical know- 
ledge of principles. The quantity of matter contained in this 
single volume would outweigh a dozen or twenty common 
travel-books, and exceeds that of any single work which has for 
years emanated from the press. Nor is it wanting in literary ex- 
cellence. The subjects are all important in themselves, and well 
presented with a view to attract the reader who would take the 
slightest interest in such kind of questions. Every thing is ex- 
hausted, according to Mr. Laina’s mode of exhaustion, yet nothing 
is overdone. His social and political investigations are interesting 
for their intrinsic importance, and attractive from their racy, 
vigorous mode of treatment: his political economy and his sta- 
tistics have none of the dryness frequently attendant upon such 
subjects, for they are all well selected and applied ; the reader sees 
the object they are advanced to prove, and is not wearied by de- 
tails which convey no idea of a whole or a purpose. The com- 
position, throughout, is clear, vigorous, and full of life; the style 
never stagnates ; and in some of the more general descriptions, it 
displays a rough picture-like power, which presents by a few 
touches a general view of the country’s physical aspect. 

In speaking thus of the merits of the Notes of a Traveller, it 
must not be supposed that the book is devoid of faults; for it has 
several, but still of a racy kind. Mr. Larne always displays a 
“ becoming confidence” in himself, which in his preface breaks 
out exultingly: his mind inclines very strongly to overrate the ma- 
terial and to underrate the intellectual: he has no objection to a 
paradox ; and, not content with bringing every thing to a home 
standard, he makes it, whetber right or wrong, the touchstone by 
which most things are to be tested. ‘These defects, however, though 
they detract from the philosophical value of the book, do not 
affect its attractive power. 

In selecting our extracts, we shall rather aim at giving a taste of 


the different things which may be found in the volume, than at pre- | 


senting a distinct idea of any particular topic ; all of which deserve 
a special perusal. Here, as an example of his description, are 
generic pictures of France, Holland, and Berlin. 

HOLLAND. 

Holland, the land of cheese and butter, is to my eye no unpicturesque, un- 
interesting country. Flat it is; but it is so geometrically only, and in no 
other sense. Spires, church-towers, bright farm-houses, their windows glancing 
in the sun, long rows of willow-trees, their blueish foliage ruffling up white in 
the breeze; grassy embankments of a tender vivid green, partly hiding the 
meadows behind, and crowded with glittering gaudily-painted gigs and stool- 
waggons, loaded with rosy-cheeked, laughing country-girls, decked out in 
ribands of many more colours than the rainbow,ali as streaming in the wind ; 
these are the objects which strike the eye of the traveller from seaward, and 
form a gay front view of Holland as he sails or steams along its coast and up 
its rivers. On shore, the long continuity of horizontal lines of country in the 
background, each line rising behind the other to a distant, level, unbroken 
horizon, gives the impressions of vastness and of novelty. 

FRANCE. 

The traveller in France finds much to observe, but little to describe. The 
landscape is a wearisome expanse of tillage-land, unvaried by hill and dale, 
stream and lake, rock and woodland. The towns and villages are squatting in 
the plains, like stranger beggar-women tired of wandering in an unknown land. 
No suburbs of connected rows of houses and gardens, and of lanes dotted with 
buildings, trees, and brick-walls, stretch, as in England, like fezlers into the 
country, fastening the towns to it by so many lines that the traveller is in 
doubt where country ends and town begins. Here, the towns and villages are 
distinct, round, inhabited patches upon the face of the land, just as they are 
represented upon a map; and the flat, monotonous surface of the map is no un- 
characteristic sketch of the appearance of the country. La belle France, in 
truth, is a Calmuc beauty ; her flat pancake of a face, destitute of feature, of 
projection or dimple, and not even tattered with lines and cross-lines of hedges, 
walls, and ditches. 


groups, is supremely tiresome. The traveller at once admits that France has 
a natural claim to the word which all other countries have borrowed from ber— 
ennui. 
BERLIN 

Has the air of the metropolis of a kingdom of yesterday. No Gothic 
churches, narrow streets, fantastic gable-ends, no historical stone and lime, no 
remnants of the picturesques ages, recall the olden time. Voltaire in satin 
breeches and powdered peruke, Frederick the Great in jack-boots and pigtail, 
and the French classical age of Louis the Fourteenth, are the men and times 
Berlin calls up to the imagination of the traveller. A fine city, however, Berlin 
is—very like the age she represents—very fine and very nasty. Berlin is a 
city of palaces; that is, of huge barrack-like edifices, with pillars, statues, and 
all the regular frippery of the tawdry school of classical French architecture— 
all in stucco, and frequently out at elbows, discovering the naked brick under 
the tattered yellow faded covering of plaster. The fixtures which strike the 
eye in the streets of Berlin are vast fronts of buildings, clumsy ornaments, 
clumsy statues, clumsy inscriptions, a profusion of gilding, guard-houses, sentry- 
boxes; the moveables are sentries presenting arms every minute, officers with 
feathers and orders passing unceasingly, hackney droskies rattling about, and 
numbers of well-dressed people. ‘The streets are spacious and strai_ht, with 
broad margins on each side for foot-passengers ; and a band of plain flagstones 
on these margins make them much more walkable than the streets of most 
Continental towns. But these maigins are divided from the spacious carriage- 
way in the middle by open kennels, telling the nose unutterable things. ‘These 
open kennels are boarded over only at the gateways of the palaces, to let the 
carriages cross them ; and must be particularly convenient for the inhabitants, 
for they are not at all particular'y agreeable. Use reconciles people to nuisances 
which might be easily removed. A sluggish but considerable river, the Spree, 
stagnates through the town; and the money laid out in stucco-work and out- 
side decoration of the houses would go far towards covering over their drains, 
raising the water by engines, and sending it in a purifying stream through 
every streetand sewer. If bronze and marble could smell, Blucher and Bulow, 
Schwerin and Zeithen, and duck-winged angels and two-headed eagles innu- 
merable, would be found on their pedestals holding their noses instead of grasp- 
ing their swords. 

Of the educational system of Prussia, and other Continental 
states, Mr. Laine speaks with disapprobation, if not with con- 
tempt. It is mechanical, not moral; it produces reading and 
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writing machines, not men and women, accountable creatures. 
This system of school “ drill” —this “reduction of the population 
of a country to the social condition of a soldiery off duty, roaming 
about their parade-ground,” coupled with the system of centralizas 
tion—causes, in our author's opinion, that low public and private 
morale, mingled with that theatrical taste, which we condense into 
the emphatic word foreign. 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN GENTLEMEN. 

This want of self-respect in the German character, produced by the educa- 
tional and social system, and the undue importance in the German mind of 
rank, office, and conventional distinction, and the undue weight of these in the 
social economy of Germany, are strongly marked by the profusion of orders, 
stars, crosses, ribands, and empty titles, with which the people, both of civil 
and military station, adorn and gratify themselves. Every third man you 
meet in the streets has a label in his button-hole, telling all the world, “ I am 
a knight, look at me.” No very young man among the Continental military 
can have ever heard a bullet whistle in the field; so that even by this class no 
very profound respect for the riband at the button-hole can be claimed, and 
none at all by the ordinary civil classes who trick themselves out with it en 
militaire. The feeling of personal worth—the pride it may be—seems unknown 
to them, which leads the British nobleman, gentleman of high station, or mili- 
tary officer, who may have been honoured with a British or foreign order, to 
wear it only on particular parade occasions. He feels that he is something 
without the external testimonial of it: the German takes the emblem for the 
thing itself. The English gentleman would think it quite as inconsistent 
with his personal dignity to walk about on ordinary occasions, in the ordinary 
circles of society, with his stars, crosses, and ribands plastered on his breast, as 
with the gazette of the actions in which he had won his distinctions plastered 
on his back. ‘The German, again, ties his bit of red riband even to the button- 
hole of his dressing-gown; the merchant goes to his counting-house, the 
apothecary to the barber’s shop to be shaved, the professor to his lecture-room, 
in crosses and ribands, as if they were going to the levee of the sovereign. The 
upper classes of society in all countries are said to be very much alike, and to 
show few of the peculiar distinctive differences which mark the national cha- 
racter in the middle and lower classes of each country. This is a mistake. 
The English gentleman, from the highest rank to the very lowest that assumes 
the appellation, is distinguished from the Continental gentleman by this pe- 
culiar trait of character—his dependence on himself for his social position, Kis 
self-esteem—call it pride, or call it a high-minded feeling of his own worth. 
There he stands, valuing himself upon something within himself, and not upon 
any outward testimonials of it conferred by others. This feeling goes very 
deep into society in England. * * * While every third man is lounging 
about as in Prussia, and generally on the Continent, with his orders of merit 
of some kind or other—and many whose general merits would apparently be 
nothing the worse of the addition of a little industry to earn a new coat to stick 
their honours upon—the people, be their forms of government what they may, 
are but in a low social and industrial condition—are ages bebind us in their 
social economy, and in their true social education as free agents and members 
of the community. 

Wars and victories have passed away: tempora mutantur, and so 
forth; but one Englishman is still equal to three foreigners in the 
present arena. 

RATIONALE OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 

Human character also, in the large, is formed by human employment, and is 
only removable with it. The busy, active, industrious spirit of a population 
trained to quick work and energetic exertion of every power, in the compe- 
tition of a manufacturing country, is an unchangeable moral element in its 
national prosperity, founded upon productive industry. Look at an English- 
man at his work, and at one of these Dutchmen, or at any other European 
man. It is no exaggeration to say, that one million of our working-men do 
more work in a twelvemonth, act more, think more, get through more, produce 
more, live more as active beings in this world, than any three millions in Europe, 
in the same space of time; and in this sense I hold it to be no vulgar exaggera- 
tion that the Englishman is equal to three or four of the men of any other 
country. ‘Transplant these men to England; and under the same impulse to 
exertion and expeditious working habits, which quickens the English working- 
class, they also would exceed their countrymen at home in productiveness. fe 
is not in the human animal, but in the circumstances in which he is placed, 
that this most important element of national prosperity, this general habit of 
quick, energetic, persevering activity, resides; and these circumstances, formed 
by nature, are not to be forced into any country, independently of natural 
agency, by mere dint of capital. 

The essay on the Prussian military system is a very remarkable 
paper; though military observers are not so panegyrical as Mr. 
Larne supposes them, but have noticed that the time of training is 
too short to form a cavalry or artillery soldier. In the economical 
and political views of the question, Mr. Larne is penetrating, 
novel, and profound. ‘The economy of the system he questions, or 
rather denies: more wealth is lost to the community, by taking the 
young producers of a country, at the most critical period of their 
industrial life, and keeping them playing at soldiers for three years 
besides infecting their habits for ever, than would be paid to main- 
tain a regular army forming a separate class. On the political and 
physical views of the question Mr. Larne shall speak for himself. 

THE PRUSSIAN ARMY DEFICIENT AS A POLITICAL POWER. 

A Prussian army could be assembled for annual exercise and maneuvre on 
the frontier, for purposes of demonstration, and even of occupation of adjoin- 
ing parishes in Luxemburg ; but, however brilliant, expert, and well-discipiined 
such an army might be, and however ready and eager to engage in actual warfare 
its officers and its men might be, it is obviously so constituted, that it cannot be 
freely used in the field by its Government as a political machine. The property, 
the industry, the intelligence, the influence of the country, are in its ranks—all 
that is valuable in a nation is in its ranks, and not merely a class given up to 
military service, as scapegoats for the rest of the community, and composed 
generally of the least valuable and most isolated members in it, whose loss is 
simply the loss of soldiers. Here, the loss would be the loss of the owners or 
heirs of the property of the country—the loss of fathers, husbands, sons—of 
men on whom the interests and industry of the country hinges—of the most 
useful and influential classes in it; not of the unconnected, idle, and outcast 
only, of whom an ordinary standing army is composed. ‘The loss by a victory 
would be greater to Prussia, in a political and economical view, than the loss 
by three defeats of ordinary troops. ‘The affairs of society would be more de- 
ranged ; more useful life would be destroyed. An army composed of such 
materials cannot be risked, unless on the rare occasions, as during the last war, 
when national existence and safety are visibly at stake. The loss even of time 
and labour to all the productive classes, the destruction of all manufacturing 
industry and enterprise, by calling out the army of reserve, composed, as it is, 
for actual service for a campaign or two, would be such a sacrifice of all social 
interests as only the most imminent danger could justify. 
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THE GENTLEMAN-ELEMENT AND WORKING-MAN-ELEMENT IN WAR. 

Two distinct elements may enter into the construction of a military force 
in modern times. The rough peasant, or working-man-element, may compose 
not only the main body of the soldiery and non-commissioned officers, but may 
be mixed pretty high up even in the class of commissioned officers; or the 
gentleman-element, that of the educated, refined, delicately bred and brought- 
up classes, may, by the formation of the military force out of the social body, 
‘be found preponderating, if not in numbers, at least in example and influence, 
in the ranks of an army. Which of the two, as military machines, would a 
Wellington prefer to work in a campaign? It is possible that a certain deli- 
cacy of mind and body, a certain impatience of fatigue and discomfort, a cer- 
tain over-refinement for the work of the common soldier, may creep in and 
pervade too generally the mass of an army, assimilating the rougher material, 
of which soldiery, to be effective, must be composed, too much to itself. The 
soldier, like the horse, may be too finely bred, too delicately reared for his 
work, too soft, too refined, too much used to comforts. The composition of the 
Prussian army, drawn indiscriminately from all classes, from the middle and 
comfortable as well as the roughly-living classes, has this defect evidently in it. 
The common labouring man himself on the Continent is, from the nature of 
the climate and his in-door employments for half the year, much less exposed 
to and less hardened against wet, cold, fatigue, and privation, than our com- 
mon people. ‘Those above the mere labouring class, the peasantry, the artisans, 
the middle class, and higher classes, all of whom are in the ranks, are so com- 
fortably brought up, so wont to their regular meals, their cup of coffee, their 
pipe, their warm clothing, warm rooms, and are so cold-catching and sensible 
~ gast-tl wet, fatigue, and discomfort, that even our highest classes of no- 
bility and gentry are much more hardy, and, as every traveller remarks, far 
more robust in constitution and capability of enduring great fatigue and pri- 
vation, than the very servants they hire on the Continent to attend them. A 
military force composed of such a material may be very brilliant for a single 
field-day, a battle, or a short campaign even, and very effective for home defence, 
but is not of the stuff for long rough fatigue and persevering endurance of all 
discomfort and privation, which in all ordinary military conjunctures are the 
military qualities that insure success. Something of this want of the rougher 
material, and of this excess of the finer material, appears, even to the un- 
military eye, about the Prussian soldiery. They are light, well-made, even 
elegant figures—youths evidently formed upon the standard of a higher class 
of society than the common men in other services. They have not only the 
use of their limbs, but the kind of grace of movement which such exercises as 
dancing, fencing, and gymnastics give. They attitudinize well on sentry, 
dress individually well, and with a certain degree of dandyism, pantalooned, 
padded, and laced in, and which beseems the soldier. But still, the unmilitary 
English eye of the common traveller misses the giant frame, strength and 
vigour, of the front-rank men of our good regiments ofthe Line. The Guards 
even, and Cuirassiers, compared to the British, appear—can it be prejudice, or 
is it reality ?—of ordinary infantry and ordinary dragoon make and size. Put 
them in the uniforms of Riflemen, or of Hussars, and they would pass for such 
on ordinary unmilitary people ; but put one of our Horse Guards or Cuirassiers 
‘on the horse and in the accoutrements of a Light Cavalry man, or one of our 
grenadiers, not of the Guards alone but of any of our good regiments, into a light 
infantry company, and there is not a grocer in Marylebone parish who would 
not find out at once that this kind of man was misplaced. Now this kind of 
man—the strong, sinewy, bony, muscular, grenadier frame of man, such as 
composes the front-ranks at least of all our good regiments of the Line—is a 
very scarce kind of man in Germany ; probably from the natural growth and 
make of the people, and also from their softer and more delicate, more seden- 
tary, more in-door life in boyhood when the frame is forming. If you see a 
stout man, he is generally fleshy, with more weight than strength. A tendency 
to grow corpulent, and with what generally accompanies that tendency of the 
frame, a shortness of the arm-bones as compared to men of the same size of 
lean, spare constitutions, is very common in Germany. ‘This tendency toa 
Justy roundabout rather than a muscular growth, strikes the eye in the Prus- 
sian soldiery ; and is no doubt derived from the easy, regular, good living to 
which the classes from whom the ranks are filled have been accustomed from 
infancy. If adoubt may be permitted to a traveller, not certainly qualitied te 
judge of such military matters, it would be—Is this so good a material to form 
an army of, this admixture of a class more delicately bred than the common 
labouring man, and giving its own habits, wants, and tastes, to the whole 
mass? Is this gentleman-element so well adapted to stand privation, fatigue, 
discomfort, and all that assails the common soldier, as the rougher material, 
the common working-man-clement, out of which our army is composed ? 

We have not left ourselves space to go into Mr. Larne’s discus- 
sion on the Corn-laws; which, indeed, is a subject of itself. He 
advocates the abolition upon broad principles ; but is of opinion 
that it would not produce such a demand for our manufactures as 
the League people assert. In the first place, the mere abolition 
would not ex necessitate open Continental markets to us; we should 
still be shut out by duties. In the next, if those duties were got 
rid of, the people of Germany and Prussian Poland are not ez- 
changers of industry; they do not produce to exchange, but to con- 
sume; and no mere acts of legislation or of diplomacy could alter 
this natural habit. The pitlt of this view will be found in the fol- 
lowing passage from the German League; whose eventual non- 
success he attributes to a similar cause. 

“In our social system, every man buys all he uses and sells all he produces ; 
there is a perpetual exchange of industry for industry. A home-spun and 
home-woven shirt, jacket, and trousers, would certainly not be found with us 
upon the body of one labouring man in forty thousand. All he wears, all he 
eats, all he drinks, must be produced for him by the industry of others, and 
bought by the price of his own industry. The very bread of our labourers in 
husbandry is often bought at the manufacturer’s shop. In Germany the 
economy of socicty is directly the reverse ; not one labouring man, farmer, or 
tradesman pretty high up even in the middle class of the small towns, uses in 
clothing, food, furniture, what is not produced at home by his own family. In 
the centre even of German manufacturing industry, in the provinces on the 
Rhine, you will not see among twenty labouring people the value of twenty 
shillings altogether in clothing articles not produced at home by the applica- 
tion ot their own time, labour, and industry. ‘They are not badly clothed, but 
on the contrary, as well, if not better, than our own labourers—in very good 
shirts, good jackets, trousers, stockings, shoes, and caps, but all home-made, 
or at the utmost village-made—not made by aclass of manufacturer doing no 
other work, and bought with the wearer’s money. ‘These are not consumers 
for whose demands the operative labours, and the master manufacturer and 
mechanician invent, calculate, and combine. Tobacco, coffee, sugar, wine and 
Spirits, cotton-yarns for home weaving, and. dye-stuffs for home-made cloth, 
take a large proportion of what these twenty-six millions of people have to 
expend in foreign articles. It is little, comparatively, they have to expend, 
because much of their time and labour is applied to the direct production 
and manufacturing of what they use; much, a great deal more than with us, 
goes in eating, drinking, cooking, social enjoyment, and in fuel-preparing, 
and such small household work in which there are no earnings or reproduction ; 
and, above all, much of the workman’s means of earning, much of his time, 





labour, and productivess, is taken by the Government, in the shape of military 
and other duties, from the working-man. The small proprietors occupying and 
living from the land have no surplus earnings to lay out in products of manu- 
facturing industry. Having the rude necessaries of life very much within 
themselves, they are not forced into the market by any necessity ; and being 
bred in the rough simplicity of the common soldier’s life at the age whena 
man’s tastes and habits are forming, they have no very refined indulgences or 
tastes to gratify, no habits or usages of a mode of living requiring the aid of 
much manufacturing industry. It is more difficult, perhaps, to bring a nation 
to consume, than to produce.” 


That is, if they are to pay for it. 





ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue success of Mrs. Hatt’s Jreland probably induced the pub- 
lishers of that work to undertake the present speculation ; though 
there are differences in the plan and character of England in the 
Nineteenth Century. So far as can be judged from the specimens 
before us, there will be less of story and mere sketches, whether of 
scenery or manners, in the England; which will possess a some< 
what more solid, real, and Utilitarian air, better adapted to the 
national character, than if the mercurial style, proper to the sister 
kingdom, had been adopted. 

The aim of the proprietors appears to be to furnish a series of 
county histories of a very varied and extensive character, com- 
bining almost every thing which the country contains, or has con- 
tained,—physical features ; productions, natural, cultivated, or ma- 
nufactured ; ancient ruins, modern buildings, or surviving erections 
of the past; public or individual story; local legends, manners, 
superstitions, and language; together with what no publication 
almost is now-a-days without, statistics, and graphic illustrations. 

“ For this purpose,” says the introductory advertisement, “ every county 
will be described from personal observation; the illustrations will be drawn 
upon the spot; the old halls, battle- fields, and places remarkable in the national 
history, will be carefully noticed ; and local customs, legends, and singularities, 
remarked : but the antiquary and chronicler will be followed no further than 
may be required to explain existing facts, the main object of the work being 
to depict the present aspect of the country. 

“ The agricultural systems of the different counties will be noted, as like- 
wise every branch of our national industry. ‘The last will be examined in con- 
nexion with the locality where each may flourish, as the cotton-manufacture in 
the description of South Lancashire, and the woollen trade in that of York- 
shire. In like manner, the production of other manufactures will form a part 
of the description of the places where they most extensively prevail. * * * 

“ Our cathedrals, churches, palaces, castles, and municipal edifices—in fact, 
every object of local as well as general interest, will be depicted faithfully. An 
endeavour, too, will be made to portray any peculiarities of dress or carriage 
that are sufficiently obvious. The implements of the mechanic, miner, or 
husbandman, adopted in their several pursuits, when-found to be novel, to- 
— with objects in natural history, come equally within the design of the 
work. 

“ The mechanical inventions used in our manufactories—the result of con- 
summate ingenuity and great practical experience united—will be accurately 
described, and so illustrated by the graver as to bring their construction within 
the grasp of the plainest comprehension. The mode of operation will be 
shown by which they produce those astonishing effects which have contributed 
so largely to the national opulence. Among these are the carding-machine, 
and the mule used in the cotton fabrication; the wonderful machines of the 
ironfounder, with their giant power of rending, compressing, or laminating the 
most refractory materials; the plastic skill displayed in the Potteries, where 
the fine arts unite with the mechanical to satisfy the demands of the taste that 
fluctuates continually, and of the wealth that sets no limit to self-gratification : 
then there are the countless products of our larger manufacturing-towns, con- 
tributing to the comforts, elegancics, or luxurious demands of a rich and 
mighty people: these interesting topics are all connected with the present de- 
sign. 

The work is edited by Mr. Repprnc ; but different parts are to 
be furnished by different individuals, according to their presumed 
competency. Dr. Tayzor, for example, undertakes the manufac- 
turing-districts of Lancashire; Mr. Repprna the remaining part of 
the county and the whole of Cornwall. A map, after the Ordnance 
survey, is to be given with each county; which, we presume, will be 
so arranged as to be complete in itself. If not, the magnitude of 
the work will make many hesitate: for the proprietors say—* that 
the public may form some notion of the extent of the publication, 
it may be mentioned that Cornwall will be comprised in five and 
Lancashire in six parts.” 

Making the usual allowance between promises and performance, 
the two parts before us pretty well bear out the promise of the 
preface or proposals. Mr. Reppin presents a clear view of the 
features of Cornwall; impressing on the mind the general charac- 
teristics of the county by a few broad touches, avoiding the usual 
topographical fault of over-minuteness ; and in his itinerary or tour, 
so far as it extends, he gives a readable account of the roads and 
scenery he passed, and of the places he came to, as well as some 
anecdotes or stories of former days, and some account of present 
manners. In Lancashire, the principal topic is the Railroad, and 
Manchester, or rather the cotton-town itself; presenting, so far as 
can be judged from a portion, a good sketch of the interior of the 
place, the habits of the people, the processes of the manufactures, 
and the economy of the factories. A few of these passages will 
give an example of the style of the work. 

THE EXCHANGE AT MANCHESTER. 

The Exchange may be regarded as the parliament-house of the lords of 
cotton; it is their legislative assembly: the affairs of the executive are in- 
trusted to a smaller body, which meets in the Chamber of Commerce, located 
ina different part of the town. This parliament assembles every Tuesday, 
and the attendance is greatest about one o'clock, being the hour of “high 
change.” There is perhaps no part of the world in which so much is done and 
so little said in the same space of time. A stranger sees nothing at first but 
a collection of gentlemen with thoughtful intelligent faces; who converse with 
each other in laconic whispers, supply the defects of words by nods and signs, 
move noiselessly from one part of the room to another, guided as if by some 
hidden instinct to the precise person in the crowd with whom they have 
business to transact. A phrenologist will nowhere meet such a collection of 
decidedly clever heads ; and the physiognomist who declared that he could find 
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traces of stupidity in the faces of the wisest philosophers, would be at a loss to 
find any indication of its presence in the countenances assembled on the 
Exchange at Manchester. Genius appears to be not less rare than folly: the 
characteristic features of the meeting, collectively and individually, are those of 
talent in high working order. Whether trade be brisk or dull, “high change ” 
is equally crowded; and the difference of its aspect at the two periods is suffi- 
ciently striking. In stirring times, every man on ’change seems as if he be- 
longed to the community of dancing dervishes, being utterly incapable of re- 
maining fora single second in one place: it is the principle of a Manchester 
man, that “nought is done while aught remains to do”; Ict him but have the 
opportunity, and he will undertake to supply all the markets between China 
and Peru, and will be exceedingly vexed if he has lost an opportunity of 
selling some yarn at Japan on his way. When trade is dull, the merchants 
and factors stand motionless as statues, or move about as slowly as if they 
followed a funeral: the look of eagerness is exchanged for that of dogged 
obstinacy ; it seems to say, “ My mind is made up to lose so much, but Lam 
resolved to lose no more.” An increase of sternness and inflexibility accom- 
panies the decline of the Manchester trade, and foreigners declare that the 
worst time to expect a bargain is a season of distress. ‘ High change” lasts 
little more than an hour; after the clock has struck two, the meeting gradually 
melts away, and before three the building is as silent and deserted as one of the 
catacombs of Egypt. 
INFANT LABOUR PREVIOUS TO ARKWRIGHT. 

We have conversed with very old persons who remember when the weavers 
or their factors travelled about from cottage to cottage with their pack-horses 
to collect yarn from the spinsters; often paying a most exorbitant price for it, 
which absorbed the profits of weaving. This was the commencement of the 
system of infant labour; which was at its worst and greatest height before any- 
body thought of a factory. Spinning was so profitable that every child in the 
cottage was forced to help in the process—picking the cotton, winding the 
yarn, and arranging the card-ends. When the father was a weaver, and the 
mother a spinner, which was very commonly the case, the tasks imposed upon 
the children were most onerous. One of my informants, a man over eighty 
years of age, declared that he never thought of his infancy without shuddering. 

DELICACY OF THE HINDOO TOUCH. 

Before the invention of spinning by rollers, this process of attenuation, now 
so complex, was effected by the finger and thumb of the spinner. Hence arose 
the great superiority of the Hindoos, especially in the finer fabrics, such as 
muslins: they possess a delicacy of touch, which apparently compensates for 
their want of muscular strength, beyond any other nation on the face of the 
earth. We possess a piece of Dacca muslin woven of hand-spun yarn, and it 
requires the assistance of the microscope to discover that the sensitive fingers 
of the Hindoo spinner have failed to produce a thread equal in evenness and 
regularity to that wrought by the multitudinous rollers of a Manchester 
factory. 

It is easily seen, by an inspection even of the matter already pub- 
lished relating to Lancashire, that many of the subjects of England 
in the Nineteenth Century will refer to questions where individual 
interests are largely concerned, where much of the information 
must be derived from individual courtesy, and where the district 
circulation of the work itself’ may be influenced by the manner in 
which particular things are spoken of--as the factory system for 
example. This is a strong temptation to colour matters favour- 
ably—to be partial, if not untrue: a failing which the conductors 
will do well to guard against, for though it might give a temporary 
success it would be injurious in the long run. 


OF BERKELEY’S THEORY OF 
VISION. 

We do not think that Mr. Bartey has been very successful in his 
endeavour to overthrow that theory of vision which has been all 
but universally received since Berketey first promulgated it; the 
chief exceptions being the phrenologists, for they have an organ of 
vision of their own. In these metaphysical speculations, where 
proof is unattainable, and plausible probability the nearest ap- 
proach that can be made to it, the judgment of every one, not 
disposed to dogmatize, must be received as merely an opinion. 
With this qualification, it seems to us that Mr. Barrey has not 
only failed in shaking Berkexey’s theory and establishing his own, 
but has misinterpreted BerkeLey’s meaning, notwithstanding his 
memorable protest against “sticking in this or that phrase or manner 
of expression, but candidly to collect his meaning from the whole 
sum and tenour of his discourse ” ; whilst he has not displayed much 
of attractiveness or ingenuity throughout his essay. Except in the 
introductory parts, giving an account of the theory and of the 
mode in which the essayist came to question it, Mr. Bartey seems 
more like a controvertist caviliing for victory than a philosopher 
inquiring for truth ; nor does the book seem likely to support his 
reputation. 

The theory of BerKE.ey, as we understandit, is this. The natu- 
ral power of vision cannot see either outness, distance, or solidity ; 
these powers being acquired only by touch and experience. ‘The 
first perceptions of infants we cannot learn; and though all parties 
dwell upon instances of the blind restored to sight, we do not think 
these cases conclusive, as the blind have continually heard of ex- 
ternal objects and distance, and have acquired a knowledge of dif- 
ferent solids and distances by touch—which is in fact their mode of 
progression: but if a complete man were suddenly produced, like 
the armed progeny of Cadmus, then, says BerkeLey, external 
objects would be to him merely coloured appearances, and seem as 
internal sensations; whilst the real nature of their outness and so- 
lidity, as well as their distance from the individual and each other, 
would only be acquired by touch and experiment. No, says Bat- 
LEY; the native power of vision can see outness, distance, and so- 
lidity,—for example, the difference between a plane and a cube. 

It is obvious that this is a question which cannot be proved; a 
balance of probability is the nearest approach we can make to truth. 
In the work before us, Mr. Battey adduces a variety of subtile ar- 
guments, not always greatly differing from the blacksmith’s definition 
of metaphysics, and sometimes founded, we cannot help thinking, 
rather upon his own interpretation or misinterpretation of the 
theory, or some single phrase or ill-chosen illustration of BERKELEY, 
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than upon a broad consideration of his main principles. ‘Through 
these it is not our intention to follow him, or indeed to attempt a dis- 
cussion of the question at all; but we may throw out a few general 
hints having a bearing upon the subject, without much regard as to 
whether they have been mooted by Mr. Barvey or not. 

Of all our senses, the sight, on consideration, will appear to be 
the most variable and uncertain in its results, even after long 
experience. In matters of taste, touch, sound, and smell, the 
generality of men will be found to agree very closely even where the 
object presented is altogether new. Idiosyncracies or peculiarities 
will doubtless appear; but few men differ about a nauseous taste or 
smell, a disagreeable sound, or their reverse, or any points con- 
nected with touch and feeling. But in sight, what varieties of 
opinion will be formed by persons looking at the same object ; these 
differences increasing with the novelty, or distance, or both. Ifthe 
object be altogether new, it is possible that all the opinions will be 
wrong: this possibility will be increased if distance be an element. 
Indeed, we perfectly agree with BerKerey, that distance, pure 
distance, cannot be seen. Mr. Bartey adduces as instances, a 
wall with a tree behind it, seen out of his window, as a proof 
that the eye can judge of distance. He knows that the tree is 
more distant than the wall; a stranger might infer it; but the 
question is, does he see it? or could this or any other distance be 
known apart from experience ? 

The true test of distance, however, is distance itself. In a 
boundless level plain, or on the sea, where there is nothing but 
space, is space seen? We opine not. The beholder knows from 
experience, that distance extends between him and the visible 
horizon; and he may infer the extent from some bygone expe- 
rience: but it is a mental guess, not a visual perception. So dif 
ficult, however, is it to judge of distance, that persons who have 
passed their life in estimating it cannot always attain the power. 
It is not every seaman or every wanderer who can approach to 
accuracy in judging of the distance between him and an object, or 
between two distant objects, nothing but space intervening: the 
quality is rare. Again, how often is distance, so to speak, falsely 
seen. ‘Travellers are continually telling how they are misled by 
the apparent closeness of objects situated on high, where nothing 
intervenes from which they can énfer it; or how in mountainous 
regions, remote objects, and well known to be wonderfully remote, 
scem close upon the eye. Even as regards the question of outness, 
or whether external objects do not seem inward sensations or per 
ceptions, the fact that they are reflected in the head is @ priori in 
favour of BerKeLey’s hypothesis. We donot adduce these facts of 
experience, or physiology, as proofs, or conclusive arguments, but 
merely as matters bearing upon the question. But if they do not 
support BerkELey, they certainly oppose Baitey; who maintains 
that vision has a natural, and, as we understand him, an instinctive 
power of seeing outness, or objects external to the eye—of seeing 
that those objects are at different distances, as well as of seeing 
distance itself. 

The two most reasonable and most readable arguments of Mr. 
Baivery are grounded on observations of infants and the young of 
animals, The obvious ignorance of infants with regard to dis- 
tance—all objects which attract the attention seeming at first within 
their clutch, and the evident uncertainty of their vision—are proofs, 
he argues, not of want of experience, but want of power; their 
sight as well as their muscles being not sufficiently developed. 
This is ingenious, but it contains quite as much assumption as 
Berketey's theory; the facts adduced telling as much one way as 
the other, or rather more, for touch is evidently the means by which 
the infant acquires a knowledge not only of the properties but the 
distances and solidity of objects. If vision, however, were instinc- 
tive, it should be as fully developed as other instinctive faculties— 


| the sense of pain, for example; which scarcely seems to be the case. 





The whole question, however, as it regards infants, must be incon- 
clusive, though highly proper to be examined: as a matter of opi- 
nion, we think it tends to BerKELrEy’s view. 

The arguments derived from the young of animals are rejected 
by Ducatp Srewart, who terms their powers instinctive. Mr. 
Bacey asserts that instinct may as well belong to the vision of 


| man as of animals; and that the terms of BerKeLry extend the 


theory to all vision, not limiting it to the eye of man. The in- 
stances he adduces are four in number—1l. The young of certain 
animals seek the teats of the dam: but so do also certain animals 
born blind; so this proof is not conclusive. 2. Ducks, &c. seek 
the water as soon as hatched: but to make this instance worth 
much, more minuteness must enter into the facts than Mr. Barney 
adduces. Are they not guided by other senses as well as vision ? 
what happens if a low interposed obstacle shuts out the view of the 
water? does their sight save them from a small precipice; or 
would they tumble over it, and so forth? 3. ‘The young crocodile 
as soon as hatched bites at a stick: which tells against the theory 
of outness, if the crocodile is excited by sight alone; but in favour 
of the theory of distance, unless the effort is exactly proportioned 
to the distance of the stick. 4. “It is stated by Cuvier,” says Mr. 
Baier, “ that the ape, although it remains hanging to the breasts 
of its mother during the first days of its existence, looks attentively 
at all objects without touching them, and that subsequent!y from 
its first movements it shows a very exact coup d'ail every time it 
has occasion to leap, or to seize hold of any thing”; a fact which 
seems to have little bearing upon the point, since three days may 
suffice for the training of an ape to the exercise of its instinctive 
powers. — 

The reader who wishes to investigate the subject, will do well to 
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possess himself of the volume, and not to consider this as any 
other than a dissent from Mr. Baiey’s views, with a few general 
reasons for the disagreement. To follow him step by step, would 
be inconvenient as regards our space, and inconsistent as regards 
our newspaper position. But there is one point which should be 
adduced as an example of the writer's animus: he more than once 
recurs, not to the experience of the mass, but to their opinions 
upon the subject. The general judgment of the people, in ques- 
tions they are competent to, is by far the best that can be had; but 
to think of adducing their notions of their senses in a disputed 
matter of this abstruse and subtile character, is like appealing from 
Copernicus and his followers to the decision of Byron’s Turk; 
and their reasons would have a similar cogency. 
“ He saw with his own eyes the moon was round; 
Was also certain that the earth was square, 
Because he had journeyed fifty miles and found 
No sign that it was circular any where.” 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S BLUE BELLES. 


“ Tuer Blue Belles of May Fair” is the proper title for this smart 
satire of the lionizing coteries in the fashionable world; for though 
not professing to penetrate into the highest regions where blue 
belles are indigenous, Mrs. Trottore confines her cullings to 
those elevated spots bordering on the circle of aristocratic exclu- 
siveness. The vanity of the worshipers who offer the incense of 
their adulation to the idol of the hour, and the sickly cant that 
passes with them for oracular profundity, are cleverly ridiculed ; 
and if flippancy and caricature are allowable at all, it is doubtless 
in dealing with such flimsy inanities as pet poetasters and lady 
lion-hunters. The affectations and impertinences of the mob of 
fashionables who crowd this vanity fair of which talent, or it may be 
enius, is the merry-andrew, come in but for a share of Mrs. 

ROLLOPE’S sarcasm: its chief object is a managing mamma, 
whose manceuvres constitute the web of the plot. This is Mrs. 
Hartley, the chaperon of the heroine ; who adroitly makes the 
beauty and fortune of her protégée serve as a lure for suitors to 
her three marriageable girls. Mrs. Hartley and her husband- 
hunting daughter Margaretta, and the bragsing baronet Sir James 
Ridley, whom that designing young lady trepans into marriage, are 
the best-drawn characters in the novel. In the anatomizing of 
baser natures Mrs. Trotxore is skilful and diverting, though the 
amusement is of a disagreeable kind. The heroine, Constance 
Ridley, dazzled by the brilliancy of Henry Mortimer, a sublime 
coxcomb, the evening-star of the season in fashionable drawing- 
rooms, narrowly escapes being added to the list of victims whom 
this Apollo lady-killer sacrifices to his self-love: luckily she 
recovers her senses in time to perceive the superior merits of a 
paragon of men, who only waits for her disenchantment to press 

is suit. Mr. Mortimer, the male coquette, and his confidential 
friend, Mrs. Gardener Stewart, who laps the Sybarite in a sensual 
elysium, are painted with the minute details of miniature- portraits. 
The business both of love-making and match-making is tedious ; 
and when the fate of the heroine alone engages the attention, the 
interest, such as it is, flags: the novel is not so much a story, as 
a series of broad and somewhat coarse sketches. All the persons 
introduced are in the habit of interlarding their conversation with 
French and Italian phrases; an absurdity that Mrs. Troiiore 
vainly attempts to lessen by burlesquing this affectation of her own, 
in the instance of Mr. William Weston. 

We quote by way of sample a scene of 

SENTIMENTAL FLIRTATION. 

There was no individual in London—perhaps none in the world—to whom 
Henry Mortimer had so frequently opened his heart as to Mrs. Gardener 
Stewart. The sort of refined celebrity he had attained in the library, the 
boudoir, the drawing-room, and the dining-room, and which had in it nothing 
in common with the vulgar universal-suffrage sort of popularity which would 
rather have appalled than attracted her, rendered every word he confidentially 
addressed to her soothing to her feelings and precious to her heart. Mortimer 
knew this, and therefore poured forth before her, without scruple or reserve, 
the perpetually renewed stream of love, which, though inspired by others, was 
often more elegantly dilated upon to her than to them; for Mr. Mortimer’s 
tender passions were, for the most part, speculative, and led him to find conso- 
lation, and almost happiness, in distant sighings; which, to lovers less poetical, 
might have been considered as extremely uninteresting. 

“Dear friend,” said the lady, as soon as the drawing-room door was closed 
upon them, and he was near enough to receive and salute the delicate little 
hand extended to welcome him; “dear friend! was I not thinking of you? 
I felt certain you would come to me to-day. I have been reading a delicious 
book, a French translation from the German. It is upon the language of 
flowers. You have touched upon that, you know; and, oh! how beautifully!” 

**You remember those lines?” said Mr. Mortimer, with an affectionate 
smile, “and, oh! how partially!” 

These words were spoken in playful imitation of her own silver tones; and 
then he added, “I dare say you remember them better than I do myself. I 
wish you would let me hear you repeat them.” 

“However well her memory might have been able to serve her, it seemed 
that Mrs. Gardener Stewart did not choose to trust to it; for, shaking her 
head, she pointed to a set of gorgeously-bound morocco volumes, which Mr. 
Mortimer knew pretty well by sight, saying, “ You shall hear it, amico; 
willingly will I let you hear it from the lips of your friend; but it must not be 
garbled. Any doubt between a yet ora but, any inaccuracy even in the 

ition of a comma, would destroy its perfection: for it 2s perfect, Mr. 

ortimer ; not even yourself, carping critic as you are, can deny that.” 

The poet obeyed the signal thus given, and placed in her hand the volume 
which contained the lines “touching,” as she had said, ‘‘on the language of 
flowers.” As she opened the book almost exactly at the page she sought for, 
she nodded and smiled expressively, as much as to say, “ Do I not know my 
way about it?” She then read the lines, in a soft, sweet, low voice, that her 
auditor, at that moment, thought peculiarly delightful. 

The little poem was one of those sadly sweet compositions which reach the 
heart, not only through the ears, but by the ears. Every word, either in itself 
or by its juxtaposition, was euphonous; every cadence produced on the sense 
the satisfactory effect of a key-note clearly touched; and the construction of 

















the stanza seemed, at every repetition, to increase in harmony, till poetry 
became so lulled 


** By the sounds herself had made,” 
that she suffered their music almost to overwhelm her. 

But if this were a defect, the author and the reader felt it not ; the former 
a sa latter dropped a tear, and both for a few moments remained per- 
fectly silent. 

pen the multitude of little charms which constituted altogether the 
delightful whole of Mrs. Gardener Stewart’s preéminent “sweetness,” the 
interesting vicinity of her tears to her gentle-looking gray eyes ought not to 
be overlooked. It would be highly unjust, however, to suppose that she ever 
affected, or even contrived to weep, when her sensibilities were untouched. 
There was no need of any such paltry device to complete the perfection of her 
beautiful character; the tears of Mrs. Gardener Stewart were always genuine, 
every thing touched her. ( 

This being the case, she was, of course, perpetually called upon “ not to give 
way to her feelings”; and now, as often heretofore, Mr. Mortimer withdrew 
the pretty volume from ber hand, and said, in that peculiar accent of reproach 
which the most touchingly expresses approbation, “This must not be, I will 
not suffer it.” 

Mrs. Gardener Stewart raised to his face the eyes which had so often looked 
at him before through the same soft mist; but she did not speak—she never 
did speak her feclings—and it is therefore natural to suppose that they were 
“too strong for words.” It would be difficult to describe intelligibly, to any 
one who had not seen it, how Mrs. Gardener Stewart wept. Frequent as was 
the effusion, it but rarely happened that more than one single peari-drop over- 
flowed the large chalice which benignant nature had prepared for its receptacle: 
hence the correctness of the classic phrase is fully proved, 

‘* A tear bedews my Delia's eye.” F 

But though she shed but few, she yielded many; for sometimes for whole 
minutes together she would gaze upon the friend who caused or shared her 
sensibility, with the said chalice, or rather a pair of them, full to the brim, 
though never overflowing: and Mr. Mortimer, in attempting once to describe 
this beautiful phenomenon, said that she looked like a Hebe attending on 
musical Apollo—not on burly Jove—and ministering to the thirst of the soul; 
for, while thus meekly holding up those full cups of azure crystal to a poet, 
she offered him a draught worth a whole ocean of nectar. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From December 31st to January 6th. 
Books. 

Congregationalism ; or the Polity of Independent Churches, viewed in 
relation to the state and tendencies of modern society. By Rospert 
Vauauan, D.D. 

Ann Boleyn; an Historical Romance. By Mrs. A. T. Tuomson, Author 
of “ Constance,” &c. In three volumes. 

Rymes and Roundelayes. By T. Noew. 

The History of Egypt under the Romans. 


A Familiar Explanation of the Nature, Advantages, and Importance of 
Life Assurance. By Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. : 

A popular exposition of the principles and practice of life-insurance; with a 
sketch of its history, an account of the terms and constitution of all or nearly 
all the London offices, and a list of the different works that have ever been pub- 
lished on the subject of insurance, or calculations on the value of reversions, 
annuities, &c., beginning in 1628. There is nothing new in the work; nor 
does it profess novelty, but to popularize what is already known. To those 
who have no intelligent friend to consult upon the subject, or who do not 
wish to take the trouble of inquiring at many offices, this volume will furnish 
a useful précis of the subject. At the same time, the main principles of life- 
insurance might have been stated more broadly, and the absolute necessity of 
choosing a safe company, in preference to a cheap company, more urgently in- 
sisted on. 

Chasers’ Information for the People. New and improved edition, edited 
by WivtraM and Robert CuamBers, Editors of “ Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal,” &c. Volume I. 

{Among the typographical wonders of the day, this is surely the most won- 
derful—eight hundred large double-columned pages for six shillings; and that 
not merely reprinted matter, but original compilations, and occasionally more 
than compilations. 

The contents of this volume appeared in quarto some time since: the great 
success which attended the sale in that shape has induced the publishers to ree 
issue a new edition of the work in the more convenient form of royal octavo ; 
the subjects being revised, extended, and improved. The people have now a 
cheap Cyclopedia of useful knowledge offered to them, at a small cost if pur- 
chased at once, but for three halfpence they can procure in most cases a treatise 
on a subject, and in all cases for three pence, no topic extending beyond two 
numbers. 

The volume before us contains fifty numbers, and rather more subjects; 
several being occasionally embraced in one, which more than counterbalances 
the occasional extension. These subjects are either scientific, geographical, his- 
torical, or relate to individual or social economy; the useful being always — 
permost in the writers’ minds, even when the subjects are not directly Utili- 
tarian. 

Chambers’s London Journal, Volume I. 

{A volume not much differing in title or form from the Ldinburgh original of 
Messrs. WitLtAM and Ropert Cuameers. Like its prototype, it contains a 
mixture of extracts and miscellaneous paragraphs well enough selécted, and of 
original papers or notices well enough done; but, like most imitations, it 
wants the essential character of its original—the distinct purpose, the per- 
vading mind, which animates Chambers’s Ldinburgh Journul, shown in vari-~ 
ous ways, but more especially in the strong sound sense, and its exereise on 
subjects that will be practically useful to the reader, not merely in the grave 
but in the pleasurable acceptation. ] 

The Etymology and Syntax of Murray's English Grammar Systematically 
Arranged ; and containing much additional matter, with copious ex< 
ercises and directions for Parsing. By CHARLOTTE KENNION. 

( This improvement upon Murray’s Grammar is evidently the work of an ex- 
perienced teacher, who has a nice perception of the refinements of grammatical 
science: the definitions of the several parts of speech and tenses of verbs are 
very clear; the new rules introduced will also be found useful. The abbrevia- 
tions and signs used in the parsing exercises are likely to perplex the learner ; 
but for the aid of teachers this little book is unexceptionable, save for the in- 
troduction of exercises of bad grammar for the pupil to correct, which are now 
considered objectionable. ] 

Crocker’s Elements of Land-surveying. New edition, corrected through- 
out, and considerably improved and modernized by T. G. Bunt, land- 
surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, Tables of six-figure Logarithms, 
&c., superintended by Ricuarp Farvey, of the Nautical Almanack 
establishment. 

(This is a purely professional book, whose value is ascertained by the number 
of editions. In the new publication, Mr. Bunt’s function is confined to im- 
provement and extension; theugh both of these are considerable. the way 





By Samvuet SHARPE. 
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of improvement, he recalculated all the examples throughout, correcting them 
where needful; he has expunged many pages relating to obsolete methods or in- 
ferior modes of measurement, and altered and abridged the remainder, besides 
making corrections or changes in the parts which treat on the elements of 
geometry and trigonometry. 

The extensions are still more considerable; embracing full and minute direc- 
tions for the modern practice of surveying, both with and without the aid of an- 

lar instruments. A chapter on levelling has also been added, and a complete 
table of the logarithms of numbers from 1 to 10,000, and of sines and tangents 
to every minute of the quadrant to six decimal places. ] 

= a of Moscow. By the Lady EMmevine Stuart WorrTtey. 

art II. 
[The Second Part brings the reader and the Grand Army to Borodino; though 
the battle is yet to come. The heroine also is introduced: she should be 
called the Maiden of Smolensko, since she makes her first appearance there. As 
regards execution, the poem has fallen off: the scattered passages of telling 
if not powerful effect in the First Part are wanting in the present, which is a 
mere tissue of hasty and crude verboseness. 

Select English Poetry. Designed for the use of schools and young persons 
in general. Third edition. 

Sermons preached at Harrow, in the School Chapel and in the Parish 
Church. By the Reverend T. H. Sreer, M.A., Assistant Master of 
Harrow School, &c. 

[Two of these sermons were addressed to the Harrow boys; the first generally 
on the Fifth Commandment, the second to the youth about to leave school for 
college. The other sermons are on various subjects; and they are all of a 
plain and sensible character. } 

A Shilling’s Worth of Sense on the Philosophy of Every-day Life. 
[Though not without some sterling ore, the “ sense” has too much of that 
alloy termed twaddle to be a very good shilling’s worth. ] 

The Golden Gift; a choice collection in prose and verse, from ancient and 

modern authors, 
[Sixty small pages printed in gold on blue paper. ] 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest ; being an attempt to illus- 
trate the first principles of Natural Philosophy by the aid of popular 
toysand sports. Fifth edition, with considerable additions. 

The Playfellow. The Crofton Boys; a Tale. By Harrier Marri- 


NEAU. 

A Hand- Book for Holydays spent in and near London. Edited by Fetrx 
SumMERLY, Esq., Author of “ Hand-Books for Hampton Court and 
the National Gallery.” 

[An intelligent cicerone for country cousins visiting London ; being a concise 
account of all the different sights in and around the Metropolis, enumerating 
the objects to be seen, the times and seasons for enjoying them, the fees, con- 
veyances, &c. Not only the regular exhibitions and private galleries, but the 
principal points of interest in the streets and suburbs are pointed out,—the sta- 
tues and public edifices, for instance; though the names of the sculptors and 
architects should be added, and the list of buildings enlarged: the most at- 
tractive excursions in the vicinity of town are also sketched, and the charges 
at inns are not forgotten. ] 

Memorials of Clutha; or Pencillings on the Clyde. 
Puirrs. 


By Exvirna Anna 


SERIALS. 

Handy Andy. By Samuet Lover. Part I. 
[This is a continuation of the story begun in Bentley’s Miscellany ; the first 
part having been revised, and in part remodelled, to fit it for the opening of a 
work of sustained interest, which this is intended tobe. Handy Andy isa 
 gossoon,” who hasa “ knack of doing every thing the wrong way ”’; and his 
blunders and humorous excuses are provocative of plenty of fun. The author 
is his own illustrator, and not only designs but etches the plates; which have 
the merit of character as well as drollery, and are well executed. ] 

The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet. By Jor. Illustrated by Dor. Part I. 
[ Sketches of Scottish life and character, especially in remote rural districts ; 
interspersed with songs, supposed to be sung by the ‘“ Gaberlunzie man,” 
whose adventures form the narrative which connects the descriptions. Jot 
has an eye for the picturesque, an ear for verse, and a feeling both for the 
humorous and the pathetic: his lyrics are happiest in the descriptive passages, 
but taken altogether they rank among the best effusions of recent date. 

Dibdin’s Songs, Part V. 

London, Part X. 

The Guide to Trade.—The Cooper. 

ALMANACKS. 
Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanack and National Repository, 
for the year 1842. 

oaray. year this comprehensive repertory of useful information puts forth 
resh claims to attention, in the shape of new matter and improved arrange- 
ment: this year, a digest of the Census is given, showing the population of 
every parish in Scotland, and abstracts of the Reports on Highland Emigration, 
Banks of Issue, and Scottish Railways. ] 

The Phrenological Almanack; or Journal of Mental and Moral Science, 

for 1842. 
This almanack, we presume, is an Annual, though the form is that ofa 

Nonthly. In the calendar or almanack there is nothing peculiar; in the mis- 
cellaneous contents there is nothing striking. A report of a lecture on the 
study of phrenology, by a Mr. FaLKNER, various correspondence on small 
phrenological facts, an essay on a professional study of phrenology, a mea- 
surement of the head of Mrs, Jerrray the murderess, and speculations there- 
upon—bearing, as usual, an exact resemblance to her real character and conduct, 
with a few other papers of a similar novelty and importance, form the literary 
contents of the Phrenological Almanack. } 


IntustRATED Works AND Prints. 
Stephano. Designed, and executed in colours in lithography, by Henxy 
MELLING. 

London Interiors, Part IV. 

Pictorial History of England, Part LIX. 

Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, Part X XX1X.— Poems, Part III.” 

Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, No. XXII. 

Winkles’ Cathedrals, Nos. XLI. and X LIL. 

Quain’s Anatomical Plates, Fasciculi XCV. and XCVI. 

PERIODICALS. 

Quarterly Journal of Meteorology and Physical Science, No. 1. 

fA work which promises to be very useful to science. It emanates from the 
eteorological Society : it will consist of papers, or summaries of papers, fur- 

nished by members of the Society, and which have hitherto been for the most 
part retained in its archives, together with communications from persons inte- 
rested in the science, and a systematic report of observations, and miscellanea. 
The — are sufficiently numerous and various in this first number: the most 
generally attractive are Mr. Gurcu’s useful and popular essay on the Import- 
ance of Meteorological Inquiries derivable from Observations drawn from 
Plants, Animals, and inanimate Bodies; and Mr. Bartry’s Synopsis of Meteo- 
rological Observations for 1841, in which the facts of the weather are accom- 
panied by the facts of disease. ] 








Quarterly Review, CXX XVII. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, No. LVI. 

Magazines for January—Australian and New Zealand Monthly, British 
Farmer’s, Farmer’s, Hope’s British Monthly, Cruikshank’s Omnibus, 
Surveyor, Engineer and Architect, Sportsman, Florist’s Journal, Poly- 
technic Journal, New Monthly Belle Assemblée, Mirror, Musical World, 
Ladies’ Mirror, Child at Home, St. James’s, Journal of the Working 
Classes. 

Hope’s British Monthly Magazine, and Historical Recoré. January 1842. 
[Judging from the contents, this new periodical is to presenta monthly sum- 
mary of religious and political intelligence, disquisitions on topics of a like 
twofold character, and reviews of books, music, &c. Whether a periodical can 
serve both God and Mammon may be questioned: from the specimen before 
us, we should think not. The secular intelligence is little more than clippings 
from the daily press; and it is probable that the religious news is taken from 
sources equally accessible. Except a long and elaborate but not very powerful 
article on SewEut’s Christian Morals, reading somewhat like a controversial 
sermon, the reviews are slight, mere paragraphs. The other articles consist of 
the “ Church of Scotland ’—a clerical kind of hortative in favour of the 
Kirk ; the Colonies—an attack upon the Government of India for its alleged 
opposition to Christianity and encouragement of idolatry, and a proposal 
further to endow or pay the Presbyterian Church in Canada; the Corn-laws— 
a further modification of that project which has been attributed to the Govern- 
ment, being a fixed duty of 14s. when wheat is at or below 56s., then with a 
sliding-scale decreasing first by shillings and next by eighteenpences till wheat 
is at 65s., where the duty is stationary at 2s, 6d., the proceeds of the tax to 
be applied to the purposes of emigration; and, Credat Judeus! an article in 
which Christianity is pitted against “ Publicola” of the Weekly Dispatch, the 
reason for taking up the cudgels being that the press has neglected it—surely 
a tolerable proof of the popular unimportance of the subject. But this in- 
dicates truly enough the mind displayed in the work—it is either amateurish 
or narrow: subject, substance, and form, are not so much considered with a view 
to the interest of the public, as to the opinion which some individuals, or little 
knot of individuals, has formed upon the matter. } 

The Child at Home, No. I. 

[A child’s magazine ; a very nice little periodical of its kind. ] 

The St. Jumes’s Magazine, No. 1. January 1842. , 

( The prevailing character of this miscellaneous periodical appears to be foreign: 
its tone is courtly, as befitting its appellation. The number opens with a me- 
moir of Queen CurisTiNA—almost as much varnished as the gay portrait of 
that gay lady and daughter the Queen IsaBeELLA; the first of a series of 
“ Shadowings of French Politicians” characterizes Op1tton Barrort. of 
whom a portrait is given ; several spirited wood-cuts, of French design, illus- 
trate the “ Blue Belles of France” as sketched by Freperick Soutte ; and 
other articles lay under contribution the lighter literature of France and Spain. 
Music is treated of by Professor Perotr; nor is painting neglected. 
PAMPHLETS. 

The Grant to Maynooth Considered. By S. C. Hatt, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-law. Extracted from “Ireland, its Scenery 
and Character.” 

The True Difference betwixt the Principles and Practices of the Kirk 
and the Church of Scotland, exemplitied in several instances. By the 
Reverend RoBertT CaLpER, formerly one of the Ministers of Edin- 
burgh. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE ART-UNION. 


Tue Committee of Management of the Art-Union of London, not un- 
mindful of the increased responsibilty that attaches to them in conse- 
quence of the large amount annually subscribed to promote the objects 
of the society, appointed a Sub-Committee to consider the most efficient 
mode of employing their enlarged means for the benefit of art. The 
Sub-Committee, of which Mr. Donatpson the architect is Chairman, 
have made a report, which has been printed, embodying the fullowing 
suggestions,—namely, that the prizes of 100/. and upwards be announced 
a year previous to the time of choosing; that two of the larger prizes 
should be appropriated for the purchase of Scriptural or Historical pice 
tures; that one such picture should be presented to some public building; 
that two large prizes should be appropriated for the purchase of Sculp- 
ture, from one of which a reduced model should be made for taking 
casts in bronze,—an excellent suggestion, made by Mr. Harpina; thata 
prize should be set apart for the purchase of a specimen of gem-engrav- 
ing, or mosaic work ; and that 100/. should be annually expended in 
the execution of a medal commemorative of British art. 

The Sub-Committee do not venture to recommend the Committee to 
assume the right of selecting any one prize for subscribers, not even the 
picture to be engraved: they venture to suggest, however, that a gold 
medal should be annually awarded to the artist who produced the best 
of the works exhibited during the year: all of which might be ac- 
complished for one out of the ten thousand pounds subscribed for the 
current twelvemonth. 

We are decidedly averse to the giving of commisions and the bestow- 
ing of medals: the best way to encourage art is to buy good works, 
without defining their nature; and to do this effectually, the choosers 
should possess enlightened judgment. No reward is so sweet to an artist 
as selling his work ; for that sets the seal of success on his efforts, without 
either laying him under obligation or trammelling him in working to 
another’s idea. 





fHE GRAND PAINTING BY DELAROCHE IN THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS AT PARIS, 

A Paris correspondent has favoured us with a description of the 
grand painting by Paut De.arocue in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
which was opened to public view on the Ist of Decmber; and as this ex- 
traordinary effort is exciting great interest in the world of art, an account 
of it may be interesting to our readers. We have been compelled to 
abridge and otherwise modify the communication, to suit our columns ; 
and have taken occasion to introduce a mention of a few points which 
had escaped the writer’s notice, from another source: but the details 
are substantially the same. ’ : 

The building adorned by this great work is the hall appropriated to 
the distribution of prizes to the students of the School of Fioe Arts; 
it is of semicireular form, the students’ benches being ranged as in an 
amphitheatre, round the semicircular side; and the painting occupies 
the entire space between the upper row of benches and the demicupola 
of the ceiling, measuring seventy-nine feet in length and fifteen feet 
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in height. The picture is painted in oil,* and in panoramic perspective ; 
that is, the lines converge to a number of different points of sight, so 
that each portion of it may be viewed in succession from any part of 
the hall without distortion; and the pictorial light enters the painting 
from the opening in the demicupola which admits the daylight into the 
apartment: the result of this happy arrangement is a strength and 
unity of effect in the lights and shades, giving a semblance of reality 
to the groups approaching almost to illusion. 

This vast composition contains seventy-four figures; those nearest 
the eye being larger than life. The idea is that of an assembly of the 
great masters of the arts of design, in all ages and countries, from the 
time of Pericies to that of Louis the Fourteenth, presiding over the 
distribution of rewards to successful students of the fine arts. The 
composition consists of five principal divisions, each composed of sub- 
ordinate masses, arranged so as tv form one grand whole. The central 
group typifies Grecian art, in its three phases of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture ; represented in the persons of the painter Apelles, seated 
on an antique throne in front of xn Ionic colonnade, having on his right 
hand Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, and on his left the sculptor 
Phidias: on each side of the steps leading to the throne are two female 
figures, personifying the four great eras of art—namely, the Grecian, 
the Roman, the Gothic, and the Revival. The sculptors and architects 
are grouped on the right and on the left: beyond them, out of the range 
of the colonnade and under a clear blue sky, the painters are disposed 
in two groups; that on the right of the picture, next to the sculptors, 
comprising the great colourists, and the one on the left, next to the ar- 
chitects, those who excelled in the delineation of form. In the fore- 
ground, in advance of the central group, a female figure, her form but 
partially veiled by a slight drapery thrown round her, is seated on alow 
stool, in an almost kneeling posture, beside a heap of wreaths which she 
is in the act of distributing to some students out of the picture: this 
figure, therefore, is the link connecting the personages in the design 
with the living groups below; thus making the pictorial assemblage 
form, as it were, a component part of the actual ceremonial to which 
the hall is devoted. We now quote more directly from our corre- 
spundent’s letter— 

“ Among the sculptors are John of Bologna and Puget, Germain Pilon, 
Benvenuto Ce.lini, (who stands disdainfully alone,) and Bernard Palissy. 
Then comes Jean Goujon ; who, resting on one knee and leaning forward 
anxiously, is listening to a conversation that appears to be carried on by the 
four principal figures of this galaxy of sculptors—Donatello, Ghiberti, Lucca 
della Robbia, and Andrea Pisano. As listeners also to these chiefs appear on 
the left, Baccio Bandinelli, Pierre Bontemps, and Peter Fischer. 

“The series of painters commences with Gaspar Poussin, Claude Lorraine, 
Paul Potter, and Ruysdael. Giovanni Bellini comes forward with his pupil 
Giorgione, represented in all the vigour of youthful manhood. Rubens sits in 
the front of a group, with his hand resting familiarly on the knee of his fa- 
vourite pupil Vandyke; over whose shoulder we perceive the gloomy counte- 
nance of Caravaggio. On the left stands the commanding figure of Titian, 
discoursing on the art of which he still remains the great master. In the neigh- 
bourhood are Rembrandt, Velasquez, Murillo, Van der Helst, Terburg, and 
Van Eyck; and on the extreme left, finishing the painting on that side and 
the group of the colourists, we see Correggio, Paul Veronese, and Antonio da 

essina. 

“ Returning to the centre, and pursuing our view under the colonnade on 
the right, we meet with the architects. Here Philibert Delorme sits alone, 
and Baldassar Peruzzi is placed against a column near him; while Edwin de 
Steinbach, the architect of the cathedral of Strasburg, is in earnest conversa- 
tion with Sansovino. The chief group among the architects is formed by 
Brunelleschi, Arnolfo di Lapo, and Bramante; near whom are Palladio, Robert 
de Luzarches, Inigo Jones,t and Pierre Lescot. Vignole and Mansard conclude 
the series of architects. 

“Once more, under an Italian sky, we find ourselves among the painters, 
and close to the massive figure of a Dominican monk in full costume. This 
ecclesiastic is B. A. da Fiesole: he is advancing towards a group where 
Leonardo da Vinci, aged, and wearing a flowing beard, is seated; Raphael 
standing near him, in all the bloom of youthful beauty. Domenichino Fra 
Bartolomeo, Pietro Perugino, aid Masaccio, are collected about them; and 
at a little distance, Mantegna and Giulio Romano, Sebastian del Piombo, and 
Albrecht Durer. On the left, near the colonnade, are Marc Antonio, and 
Edelinck, the engravers; with them Holbein, Le Sueur, and Orgagna; and 
towards the extreme right of the painting are Andrea del Sarto, Cimabué, 
Giotto, and the artist’s own countryman Nicholas Poussin; whose fine com- 
manding figure closes the composition. Michael Angelo sits alone, grandly 
solitary, herding with none: the immensity as well as the character of his 
genius isolated him; and with the truest judgment the painter has placed him 
apart, though forming a portion of the great masters of design. It is easy to 
perceive that this figure has been a labour of love: the utmost skill of the 
artist has been lavished upon it. 

“The execution of this great painting is as admirable as its composition. 
The study that has been bestowed on every part of it, and the conscientious- 
ness with which, having accepted the task, the artist has determined on doing 
his utmost, are apparent throughout. 

“ The whole effect of the painting is much lighter than that of the generality 
of Paut Devarocne’s works. ‘The correctness and beauty of costume for 
which he has always been remarkable are conspicuous; at the same time, the 
human form is shown in all its perfection. Some of the principal figures, such as 
those of Titian, Rubens, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, are 
more finished than others of less importance ; but none have been slurred over. 

“ The architect, Monsieur Duban, has done his utmost to assist the effect of 
the painting by the arrangement of the architectural decorations. 

“ This imperfect description of a remarkable work, if it do not induce some 
of your readers to cross the Channel, will at least prevent their passing through 
Paris without visiting it. May the execution of such works in France excite 
honourable rivalry in England ; and when the artists who are to paint the in- 
terior of the new Houses of Parliament are to be decided upon, if there are no 
Englishmen equal to the task, 1 hope that the talents of Paut DELAROCHE, 
who has already done so much to illustrate English history, will not be for- 
gotten. 

The plan of the design is admirable ; and we have no doubt that the 
grouping and the drawing of the figures are masterly : the costumes too 
are questionless correct, and well painted. The fact’ of such a noble 


* It is generally supposed in this country that the painting is in fresco, 
though of that we are left in doubt by some of the printed accounts: we have 
no reason to question our correspondent’s correctness. 

¢ M. DEvecteEvsgE, in his critique, remarks upon the exclusion of the great 
English architect: whether he or our correspondent is correct, remains to be 
ascertained. The omission of Sir CurtstupHER WREN may be excused on 
the ground of his career being just beyond the period to which the artist comes 


and extensive design being conceived and executed by one man, of itself 
entitles Paut DELAROCHE to rank foremost among his contemporaries. 
Whether the painter, inspired by his lofty theme, has succeeded in giv- 
ing to his work that universality of character which consists in portray- 
ing the mighty masters of art as so many individuals of the great family 
of man, belonging to the illustrious branch of genius—or whether the 
heads are mere French versions of current portraits—we have yet to 
learn. The Paris journals are loud and unanimous in their praise: but 
the unqualified eulogies, and even the more discriminating criticism of 
the painter’s own countrymen, are not entirely satisfactory. 

The example of the Ecole des Beaux Arts is worthy of imitation by 
our Royal Academy. 











MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Jan. 1.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Brevet-Major R. F. 
Romer to be Lieut.-Col. vice Sinclair, retired on full pay; Secoud Capt. F. A. Griffiths 
to be Capt. vice Romer; First Lieut. G. Innes to be Second Capt. vice Griffiths; Se- 
cond Lieut. G. Neville to be First Lieut. vice Innes. 

War-orrice, Jan. 7.—Coldstream Guards—Lieut.-Col. the Hon. G. F. Upton, from 
the 62d Foot, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Ashburnham, -who exchanges. Lith 
Foot—Lieut.-Col. Sir M. Creagh, from the 86th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Derinzy, 
whoexchanges. 22d Foot—Lieut. H.{F. Saunders, from the 3d West India Regt. to be 
Lieut. vice Fitzgerald, appointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. 87th Foot—Lieut. 
W.T. Servantes to be Capt. without purchase, vice Thoreau, promoted in the St. He- 
lena Regt.; Ensign H. K. Manners to be Lieut. vice Servantes; Sergt.-Major J. Jones 
to be Ensign, vice Manners. 45th Foot—Gent. Cadet R. H. Rocke, from the Royal 
Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Slack, promoted in the St. Helena 
Regt. 53d Foot—Lieut. J. A. O'Neill, from half: pay 13th Light Drags. to be Lieut. 
vice Wheatstone, promoted; Ensigu H. M. Atkins to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
O'Neill, who retires; C. H. Dowker, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Atkins. 
60th Foot—Lieut. C. N. North, from the 6th Foot. to be Lieut. vice Beresford, dec. 
Gist Foot—Brevet Major A. M‘Leod to be Major, without purchase, vice Simmonds, 
promoted in the St. Helena Regiment; Lieut. W. I. Vicars to be Capt. vice M‘*Leod ; 
Ensign G. E. Coryton to be Lieut. vice Vicars; Gent. Cadet J. P. Redmond, from the 
Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensigu, without purchase, vice Jones, promoted in the St. He- 
lena Regt. ; Geut. Cadet W. Maycock, from the Royal Mil. Coil. to be Ensign, vice 
Corytou. 62d Foot—Lieutenaut-Colonel the Hon, T. Ashburnham, from the Cold- 
stream Regt. of Guards, to be Lieutenaut-Colouel, vice Upton, who exchanges. 73d Foot 
Ensign Jl F. Mu.ray to be Lieut. by puichise, vice Carnac, who retires; the Hon. 
W. J. G. Chetwynd to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Murray. 75.1 Foot—Ensign 
J. F. Galiffe to be Lieut, without purchase, vice Carruthers, promoted in the St, 
Helena Regt.; G. F. Berry, Gent. to be Ensign without purchase, vice Bicknell, de- 
ceased ; Gent, Cadet W.S. Portal, from the Royal Mil. Coll.to be Ensign, without pur- 
rchase, vice Galtffe. 78th Foot—Capt. IH, F. Alston, from the 99tn Fvot, tu be Capt. vice 
Bull, who exchanges. 86th Foot—Lieut.-Col, B. V. Detiuzy. from the 11th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Sir M. Creagh, who exchanges; Sergt.-Major D. Merrow to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Macbean, [promoted in the St. Heleni Regr. 91st Foot 
—Lieut. J. E. Barney to be Capt. without purchase, vice Barnes, appointed to the St. 
Helena Regt.; Lieut. R. S. Cole, from the 6th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Barney. 99th 
Foot—Capt. J. E. N. Bull, from the 78th Foot, to be Capt. vice Alston, who exchanges. 

3d West India Regt.— Ensign G. B. T. Colman to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Saunders, appointed to th Foot; J. F. Bireh, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Colman. 

Royai Canadian R.fle Regimeut—Lieut. W. H. Fitzgerald, from the 22d Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice G. Chapman, who reveits to bis former position cn the Retired List. 

St. Helena Regt.—Major H. Simmonds, from the 6lst Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
without purchase; Brevet Maj.r J. Thoreau, from 37th Foot, to be Ma or, without 
purchase. To be Capts. without purchase— Capt. H. E.O Dell, from half-pay 67th 
Foot; Capt. G. Woodlard, from haif-pay unattached; Capt. G. A. Barnes, from the 
9ist Foot; Lieut. W. Carruthers, from 75th Foot; Lieut. F. N. Skinuer, from the 
Koyal Newfoundlaud Veteran Companies. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Lient. J. 
Keating, from the 4th Foot; Evsiga and Quartermaster A. Imlach, from the Ist Foot; 
Ensign W. F, Macbean, from the 86th Fuot ; Eusigu T. Junes, from 61st Foot; Ensign 
F. R. Stack, from the 45th. 

To be Deputy Assist.-Commissaries: General—Commissariat Clerk, G. A. F. Simp- 
sou; Comwissariat Clerk, J. Tomes; Commissariat Clerk, W. Young; Commissariat 
Clerk, T, M‘Lean; Commissariat Clerk, I’, S, Carpeuter; Cummissariat Clerk, K, 
Osborne. 

Memorandum —Lieut.-Col. A. T. Maclean, from half-pay of the 13th Regiment of 
Light Dragoons, to be Lieut.-Col, of Cavalry, for the purpose of taking charge of the 
Depéts of the Ist Regiment of Dragoon Guards and 7th Regiment of Light Dragoons, 
during the stay of the Service Troops of those two Regiments in Canada, 

Brevet—Captain H. O’ Dell, of the St. Helena Regiment, to be Major in the Army ; 
the undermentioned Cadets of the Honourable the East India Company’s Service, to 
have the local and temporary rank of Ensign during the period of their being placed 
under the command of Lieut.-Col. Sir F. Smith, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, 
for field instructions in the art of Sapping and Mining— W. A. Crommelin, Gent.; A. 
De Lisle, Gent.; G. P. Hibbert, Gent.; S. E, Sneyd, Geut.; F, H. Rundall, Gent. ; 
J. E.'T. Nicolls, Gent. 

Commissariat--Commissions to bear date the 24th of December 1841. To be De- 
puty Commissary-General—Assistaut Commissary-General C. Graham. To be Assist- 
aut-Commissaries- General — Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-Geueral S$, Carr; Deputy- 
Assistant-Commissary-General C, Bridgen; Deputy-Assistaut-Commissary General 
G, Adams; Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-General J, R. Comper ; Deputy-Assistant- 
Commissary-General C. Swain; Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-General T, Walker ; 
Deputy -Assistant-Commissary-General T, E. Trew; Deputy-Assistant-Commissary- 
Geueral F, T, Coxworthy ; Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-General T. G. S. Swan. To 
be Ensigns. without purchuse--R. J. Hughes, Geut.; A. Clarke, Gent.; T. P. Ste- 
phens; C. R. Butler; G. Thompson, Gent. To be Quartermaster—Acting Serjeant- 
Major W. Miller, of the 91st Foot. 

Memorandum—The promvtioa of Colonel Peter D'Arcy, on half-pay 7th Garrison 
Battalion, to be Major-General in the Army, as stated in the Supplemeut to the Ga- 
zette of Nov. 23, 1841, has beeu cancelled; the names of the Assistant Surgeon ‘ap: 
pointed to the 14th Foot, on the 3lst ultimo, are John Elliott ‘‘ Carte,’? M.D., not 
“Carter,” as previously stated; the Christian name of Enusigu Mends, 97th Foot, is 
“* Robert”? only, not ** Robert Brown,” as previously stated. 


7 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Jan. 4, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

T. aud W. Holmes, Kingston-upou-Hall, tanners—Longman and Emmens, Boston 
Street, Dorset Square, corn-chandlers—Highfield and Bireh, Liverpool—-W. and W, 
Chappelow, Long Acre, bridle-cutters—Smith and Morphett, Sise Lane, tea-dealers— 
Nicholsou aud Hoole, Sheffield, stove-grate-mauufacturers—Cooper and Golden, New 
Windsor, coru:merchants—Phillips and Owen, Atherstone— Wildes and Co. Coleman 
Street, merchauts—Hall and Co. Feachurch Strect, West India merchauts—Piper and 
Phillipson, Birmingham, jewellers —Holloway and Wright, Stockwell Common—W. 
and E. Cousins, Duke Street, Westminster, carpenters—Brown aud Nay, Great St. 
Helen’s, wine-merchants — Bradley and Co. Nottingham, thread-lace-mauufacturers — 
Woods and Antrobus, Manchester, bakers—Ricketts and Co. Bristol, brewers; as far 
as regards S. Watton—Fishers and Robinson, Nottingham, lace-merchants; as far as 
regards T, Fisher—Perrin and Jeyes, Northampion, chemists—Patersou and Ware, 
Addle Street, commission-agents—T. and C, Handisyde, Lamb's Conduit Street, up- 
holsterers—Gifford and Savage, New Road, surgeon-apothecaries— Morris and Clegg, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, attornies—G. and E, Davis, Wouldham, Kent, lime-burners-— 
Irlam and Thompson, Liverpool, brokers— Clowes and Royle, Chorlton-upon- Medlock, 
Lancashire, common-brewers—I, aud A, Hodgson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, linen- 
manutacturers --Hall and Roberts, Tavistock, slate merchants—Smith and Heppell, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-brokers—Jeunings and Marshall, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
woolstaplers—Le Coq and Sadler, Mark Lane, merchants—Bowlby and Co. South 
Shields, solicitors—T. and A. Blain, Liverpool, cabinet-makers—J. and T, Lowe, 
Chester, goldsmiths—Brodie and Hamilton, Liverpool—Hall and Co. Gloucester, pin- 
manufacturers; as far as regards J. Euglish—Watkins and Co. Fenchurch Street, 
tea-brokers—Millican and Crawford, Leicester, tailors— Bowers aud Wvod, Burslem, 
earthenware-manufacturers—Hollaud and Frercks, Lower Smith Street, Northampton 
Square, silversmiths— Elliston aud Fisher, Cambridge, linendrapers— Wilson and Co. 
Old Bond Street, tailors—Clark and King, Bath, attornies—Crawford and Dickin, 
Shrewsbury, surgeous—Robbins and May, ‘Old ’Change, lacemen—J. and J. Lee, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, wiue-merchants—Churchill and Mallery, Cheltenham, iron- 



































down; and the same reason accounts for the absence of HOGARTH. 


mongers—Bawtree and Co. Colchester, bankers; as faras regards T, J, Turner—Taylor 
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and Co. Liverpool, booksellers; as far as regards T. Taylor junior—J. and R. 
Wortley, Horsford, Norfolk, farmers—Wood and Ellis, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, attornies—Bailey and Button, Newland, Oxfordshire, farmers—Anthony and 
Rickham, Manchester. ‘calico- printers — Perry and Ric’ hardson, Liverpool, printers— 
Lloyd and Edwards, Holywell, Fliutshire, printers—Dixon and Spooner, Walsall, 
saddlers’-ironmongers— Pearson and Co. Gray’s Inn Road, furnishing-ironmongers— 
Lewis and Fase, Oxford Street, jewellers—Leigh aud Sanders, Liver pool, solicitors— 
Murdoch and Co. Madeira, merchants— Hamlyn and Balman, Liverpool—Watson aud 

Jo. Leeds, dyers—De Lizardi and Co. London, merchants; as far as regards P. de la 
Quintana—Flides aud Co. St. Helen's, Lane: ishire, grocers—J. and J. Kempson, 
Birmingham, land-agents—Perry and Co. Readiug, ironfounders ; as farasregards M. 
Perry—Snow and Co. Strand, baukers; as far as regards R. Snow — Dakin atid Ewer, 
Bury St. Edmuud’s, soda-water- manufacturers— Howell and Huckvale, Mincing Lane, 
Colonial brokers— Field and Co. Bristol, = Eckhard and Co. Bradford, York- 
shire, merchauts; as far as regards A. Tremell. 

INSOLVENTS. 
Apsey, Wititam Henry, Rotherhithe, ship-breaker. 
Kaser, Ano-pnus Henry, Linfield, Sussex, maltster, Dec. 31. 
Barnarp, Georce, Portsea, coal-merchant, Jan. 3. 
Buexetr, James, Great Bourtou, Oxfordshire, sheep-dealer, Jan. 1. 
Warp, Benyamin, New Cut, boct manufactarer, Jan. 4 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bissuorp, James, Westburton, Sussex, market-gardener, to surrender Jan 17, Feb. 


15: solicitors, Messrs. Blackburne and Senior, New Iun; and Messrs. Ellis and 
Upton, Petworth. 
Crark, Devtanson Georoe Strand, newspaper-vender, Jan. 12, Feb. 15: solicitor, 


Mr. Waugh, Great James Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, B: singhall Street. 

Contrnsox, Roper. and Brown, WiLLtAM, Oxford Street, upholsterers, Jan. 14, Feb. 
15: solicitors: Messrs. Allen and Co. Carlisle Street, Suho Square; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basiughall Street. 

Forp, Tuomas Henry, Rochford, Essex, victualler, Jan, 12, Feb. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Wood and Wickham, Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Giss, Wiitiam, Alnwick, carrier, Jan. 10, Feb. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Dunn and 
Dobie, Gray’s Inu; and Messrs. Spours and Carr, Aluwick. 

Gitiarv, Georce, Plymouth, tea-dealer, Jan, 17, Feb. 15: 
Patten, Hatton Garden. 

Luscombe, Jozn, Plymouth, maltster, Jan. 17, Feb. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Bartram 
aud Son, Bishopsgate Street Within; aud Mr. Were, Plymouth. 

Scuenck, Jouann Jacos, Addle Street, merchant, Jan. 18, Feb. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Austin and Co. Gray’s Inu; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Swirr, Wi.tram. Manchester, mercer, Jan, 19, Feb. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Baxter, 
Lincoln's Inn Fie!ds; and Messrs. Sale and Worthington, Manchester. 

Winitams, Wintiam, Cowarne, Herefordshire, corn-dealer, Jan. 15, Feb. 15: soliei- 
tors, Messrs. Clark and Metealf, Lincoln’s Iun Fields; and Mr. Reece, Ledbury. 

DIVIDENDS. 

New Cut, victualler—Jan, 20, 


solicitor, Mr. James 





Stallebrass and Middleton, - 
27, Harris, Lower Thames Street, merchant—Jan. 
Jemmett and Scoles, Long Acre, coach-makers—Jan. 25, Troughton, St. Michacl's s 
Court, Cornhill, merchant—Jan. 25, Bentall, Cecil Street, Strand, coal-merchant— 
Jan. 25, Scott, Brick Hill Lane, Upper Thames Street, merchant—Jan. 25, Jewessou, 
Fenchurch Street, merchaut—Jan. 29, Gye and Hughes, Fiect Street, tea-dealers—Jan. 
29, Read aud Moojen, Crutchedfriars, ship-agents— Janu. 29, Wilkin, Frith Street, 
tailor—Jan. 28, Greaves, Fish Street Hill, leather-seller—Jan. 26, H. and H. Fletcher, 
Eastingtou, Gloucestershire, clot hiers—Jan, 29, Wilson and Briddon, Salford, machine- 
makers —Jan, 28, Cass, Boroughbric Yorkshire, grocer—Jan. 27, Robinson, Stone, 
Staffordshire, wine-merchant—-Jan. 25, Franklin, Walsall, carrier, 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Jun. 25. 

Colls and Thompson, Lombard Street, bill- brokers—James, Beanfort Iron Works, 
srecoushire, geueral shopkeeper—Bugg, Exmouth Street, carpenter—Jones, Yardley, 
Worcestershire, merchaut— Walker, Salford, timber-merchant — Maguus, Ramsgate, 

linendraper— Brooks, Baptist Mills, Bristol, British sugar manufacturer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Curystiz. Davin, Glasgow, builder, Jau. 10, 31. 

Kern, ALEXANDER, Paisley, mauufacturer, Jau. 12, 31. 


Jan. 27, Woodin, 
Road, timber-merchants—Jan. 






















New, lnverary, writer, Jan. 13, 31. 
NDER, Abe leon, merchant, Jan. 11, 31. 
M‘ Mian, James, Newbigging, grocer, Jan. 8, Feb. 4. 





M‘Puar, Axcurparp, Lawrieston, provision merchant, Jan. 10, 31. 
Wa tace, Jonny and Co. Glasyow, merchants, Jan. 10, 31. 
Witson, Joun, Dundee, butcher, Jan. 10, 31. 


Friday, Jan. 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 
aud J, Mabley, Wellington Street North, Covent Garden, stationers—R. C. 
Sherard and C, T. Wilson, Oundle, Northamptonshire, attornies—J. Gregory and A. 
Joseph, Minories, warehousemen —J. Meryon and W. Holloway, Rye, Sussex, brewers 
—G. J. Bradly and G. Seath, Great St. He len’s, B: shopsgate Street, wine- rr 
T. Clark and J. Fabert, Kingston-upon Hull, ship-chandlers—T. and E. Andrews, 
Southampton, cutlers — T. Grundy and D. Ogg, Northampton, pre ~P., 
L., and G. Clayton, Manchester, cotton-spinners—G, S$. Liddle and J. Child, Lei- 
cester Square, ale-brewers — E. Glegg and D, Percival, Manchester, commission- 
ageuts—F. Hollins and T. Taruer, Liverpool, cotton-brokers — A. Johustou and J. Dea- 
cou, Moorgate Street, City, ironmougers—J. M.Wells and J. Fildes, Manchester--A. 
Le Coq and C. Seidler, Mark Lane, me »rchants- ~W. Browning aud T. W. Rust, Mi- 
nories, eplicians—W. Andrews and J. Bridson, Liverpool, shipsmiths—H. Walton and 
J. Warman, Warwick, coupers—J. P. Luekraft and Co. Crediton, Devonshire, civil 
engineers; as far as regards J. P. Luckraft-—H,. Dackworth aud Co. Liverpool, cotton- 
brokers ; far as regards H. Duckworth—R. smith aud R. Morphett, Sise Lane, City, 
tea-dealers—-S. Newsome and C. Bray, Coventry, riband-manufacturers—J. and W. 
Garth, Rotherhithe, ship chandlers—s. and J. 1. Marks, Langham Place, carriage- 
dealers—J KE. Sanderson and J. Poole, Philpot Lane, insurauce-brokers—J. Bailey and 
Co. Longton, Staffordshire, chiua-manufacturers—R., A.,and H. Harrison, L iverpool, 
merchants; vs far as regards R. Harrisou--G, P. Ke oun anand A. Sampson, Manchester, 
ealico-printers—R Jones and J. Rowl: wids, Rochdale, Laneashire, linendrapers—E. 
Birkett aud C. Taylor, Manchester, coal-merchauts —S. and T. W. Berry, Manchester, 
hat mauufaciurers—J. and E. Smith, Battle, Sussex, blacksmiths—E. Hall aud G. 
Hawkes, Dake Street, Southwark, hydrometer-makers—W. Crofts and T. Blenkarn, 
Chaucery Laue , bookse ‘Ners—H. A., C., and H. A. Soames, Old Broad Street— W.II. 
Teale and R. E. Turner, High Street, Shoreditch, furnishing-undertakers—C. Couder 
aud H. HH. a e, Richmond, — schoolnistresses—J. Kilvert and J. Lloyd, Bath, 
surgeons—P. tdwards and E, Catherall, Wigan, Lancashire, coach-m: akers—W. 
Maddock and ,. Gill, Darlaston, Staffordshire, iroumasters—T. and E. Brown, Picca- 
diliy, seedsmen—R. Wright and Co, South Shields, iron-work forgers; as far as re- 
gards W. D Burlinson—R. Harkness and R. Thompson, Lane ashire, line ndrapers — 
J. and D Greenwood, Bury, Lancashire, joiners—E. Hilton avd Co. Dublin, paper- 
manufacturers—C. L. Gray and C.T. ?— Colchester Street, Whitechapel, brewers 
—T. Bradford and T, Forrest, Bradford, Yorkshire, coach proprietors—D. Price and 
Co. Rio Grande, mereh: ints—R. Brownlow and Co. White Street, Little Moorfields, 
satin-dres-ers—J. Booth and J. Marlow, Newark-cu-Treut, carriers by water—W. sird 
and Co. Livery: ol, tin-plate-merchants; as far as regards C, A, Freller—J, Barker 
and Co. Manchster, merchants; as far as regards W. Barratt. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Ewsank, Cooper, Liverpool, merchant. 
Hey, Joseri jun. New Pellon, Yorkshire, carpenter. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Barnrreip, Witttam, jun. Mark Lane, wine-merchant, tosurrender Jan, 14, Feb. 18; 
solicitor, Mr. Wadeson, Austinfriars; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street, 
Durrant, WititAM. Southwick, Sussex, w harfinger, Jan. 8, Feb. 18; solicitors, 
Messrs Rickards and Walker, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Bennett, Brighton. 
Parkes, Mary, Golden Square, printseller, Janu, 22, Feb. 18: solicitor, Mr. Parker, 
St. Paul's Churchyard; offieial assignee, Mr. Groom, Abehurch Lane, 
Suanp, Joun, Liverpool, victualler, Jan, 19, Feb. 18; solicitors, 
and Co, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn; and Mr. Toulmin, L iverpool, 
Swirr, Georce, Manchester, tailor, Jan, 21, Feb. 18; solicitors, Messrs, Vincent and 
Sherwood, Temp le; and Mr. Simpson, M anchester. 
TarBorron, SaMvEL, Liverpool, factor, Jan, 13, Feb, 19; solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, 
Temple; and Messrs. Barr and Co, Leeds. 
Wititams, WittiaM, tristol, builder, Jan, 18, Feb. 18 
and Medca'f, Linc ola’s Inn Fields ; and Mr, Smith, Bristol. 
Woop, Tuomas jun. Heathtields, Yorkshire, merchant, Jan. 13, Feb. 18: solicitors, 
Mr. Fiddey, Temple; and Messrs, Barr and Co, Leeds, 


W. T. 









































Messrs. Norris 


solicitors, Messrs. Clarke 





nost«r Row, bookseller—Jan. 31, Rawlings, Gloucester, innkeeper—Feb. 3, Jenkins, 
Haverfordwest, auctioneer—Feb. 3, Scowcroft, Haverfordwest, scrivener—Feb. 3, 
Kuight, Southampton, cabiuet-maker—Feb. 1, Rutter, Stockton-upou-Tees, grocer— 
Jaa. 28, Grittth, Wigan, priuter—Feb. 2, Last, Birmingham, general-merchant—Jan. 
29, Seddon, Salford, vdyer, 
CERTIFICATES 
Ty be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 28. 

Wark, Fouutain Court, Cheapside, wine-merchant—Sugden, Leeds, machine-maker 

—Walters junior, Swansea, grocer—Tayler, Carmarthen, grocer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Lister. Davip, Edinburgh, corn-dealer, Jan. 14, Feb. 11. 
Roxaureit, Jonn and ANoRew, Paisley, manufacturers, Jan, 12, Feb, 2. 











































































Q ‘TT iN 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday| Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

3 per Cent. Consols ......+- | shut | aa = — ([89texd.) 89% 
Ditto for Account .......e+6+ |893 ex d. $9¢ | 894 89; 89¢ 89t 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... | 893 89% | 89% 89} 893 S99 
3t per Ceuts Reduced...... 993 99} 99¢ 993 $93 99% 
New 3¢ per Ceuts...+...6-.. | shut | — (98yexd.| 98% 
Loug Annuities....... 124 12g | 12% 124 124 i2¢ 
Bank Stock, 7 per “cent. 166} 166% | 167% 167+ 168 167+ 
India Stock, 10} ...ccce.see. shut — —— — —- ao 

Exchequer Bills, 24 per diem. 17 pm. 2 | 23 18 20 20 
India Bonds, 3} per cent..... 5 pm. y ae 8 8 —- 8 

FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Alabama (Sterling) .....5 p. Ct.| Mexican....- st.) 29 

Arkansas oe 6—- | — \! Ditto (Deferred). | 9 
Austrian . | 109 Michigan...... 6 — --- 
Belgian... | lol Mississippi (Sterlin 6 — | — 
Brazilian. |} 63} Neapolitan . 5 — | 103 
Buenvs : — New York (1855) 5— | 7 
Cube ..0.00- —— Ohio. ...ececres 6£- \|— 
Chiliau ...... 79 Pennsylvania .. 5- | — 
Columbian of 18 | 21g Peruvian ... 6— | 16 

pS Pree e | Portuguese 3 — j19pexd. 

Dutch (Ex 2 Guilders) l5J4ex d.' Ditto .. 5 — | 54 
Ditto (Ditto). | 100$ ||| Ditto (New). 5 — | 3 
Freuch ..cee- ; ; —— |! Russian..... oo — od 
i }116f.25c. Spanish. PPS is | 25¢ 
— Ditto (Passiv ceccccescos| 5% 

{— Ditto (De ferred) secneeecen | 12% 
Kentucky .. — South Carolina . .o. Op. Ct.) —— 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — | — Teunessee...... — 

Maryland . 6 | —— | United State 1 


Vitginie. <cevcsteces 





M:z issachussetts (sterling "5 -— 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 














































Mines — | Banks — | 
Bolanos..cecesceeseseteceses| — |} Australasian ...e.ce.eceee 
Brazilian Imperi: Te | 7% British North American ......| 
Ditto (St. Johu del Rey) . Colonial .....eeessececceres | 
British Iron .....ceces cececes| “—— London and Westminster ..... 224 
Cnt Firates occccvccscccccss —- Londou Joint Stock..... | 2% 
Candonga..... _- National of Ireland ..... —— 
Cobre Copper ..esseeseererss edo} National Provincial ..... ecoee) 

Rarways— Provincial of Ireland.........) —— 
Eastern Counties ..00 eeeeeee! 9 | Union of Australia.........6.| 3 
Grand Junction . ; —_—- Union of London ......+.++- ‘| aa 
Great Western..... ee 864 JocKks— | 
Liverpool and Mancheste soos] —— | East and West Rete o0 -— 
London and Brighton . | 38% London. -| — 
London and Blickwal lj St. Ke ther rine -| 92 
Loudon and Greenwich. . r MIscELLANEOUS 
London and Birmingham. 170 Australian Agricultural....... (— 
London and Croydon ......6+- J23 | sritish American Land., —a0 
Manchester and Leeds .. 70 } Canada c..cicececsvosss -_ — 
Midland Counties ......ee5+% 85+ General Steam . 24 
North Midland,..... eevee 724 New Zealand... as 
South-Eastern and Dover . 223 South Australian. wes seers) — 
South- Weste Tn. ostebsecese 583 Van Diemeu’s L and . oe 
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7) 2.74 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 

Bes CURES ne rial) of Engl { For the pre ent Week. 
Wheat 8 Rye sees 238. BA (Rye wecccovee 58.00. 
Satley . 10 | Beans - 16 10 Beans . 12 6 
Oats..:6 8 | Peas. 1S SB [Pe cccciccace 8 

BULLION. _ME TALS. 

Gold, Fore'gn in Bars « peroz. 31. 17s. od. Yopper, British ¢ $..per tonlozl. 0s.to 0 0 
Ola Spanish, of Pilar D 0 06 0 1 on, British Ba seeeeee 615 @- 0 
Mexican Dollars o 4 10 Lead, British Pig -19 5 O— 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Sta 0 4 it Steel, English .ccovecscecccee 32 0 O0— 80 








PROVISIONS. 


FLOUR. 
BU TTE R—Pest Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 


| 
to €5s. 














-mad er sack ay | 
Econ. ead ae eee eo Carlow, 41. lds. to 51 0s. per ewt . 
Suffolk, enim ard ship : 5d | BAC 1,’ Small New, per cw, 53s. to 55s. 
orfo op ote sti 5 50 | CE SE, Cheshire .......see0- 568. to #08, 








oes to 66s, 
. to S48, 
v per ‘T20 ss. Od. to. es. 6d, 


Dert: Pian... seeee 
HAMS, York... 
| EGGS, Prench.. 











ND Ww. Pe bo 1 of 36 Trusses. 
way. A ; STRA sah FIELD. 1A ) wurrecHaPEt. 
















































DIVIDENDS. 
Janu, 28, Davidson, Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, merchant—Jan, 3), Ball, Pater” 


Beco AND. SMITHFIELD. POKTMAN. a} 
ey ates Soe 4 eas oe 
oe 0 0 ‘ é ar 0 
2 120 ceoee 6) .. 116. ~ 105 .. 12 
Pome v 43 $2 OD ivcce Baw 
Mehesaseo= 
Kent Pockets 5s. to 140s. | | york Reds,. eee - -per ton = to as 
Choice Ditto 10 — 180 | Ware,..... ; : 
Sussex Pocke 105 — 115 Middling,. ; = 
Superfine Ditto. 20 — 126 Chats eooeees o- 
BU UTC HE kS’ “MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHYIELD.” ian 
coos @d. to 33.1Cd, tu 45.40. seecceee 3% 6d. to to . 
“eae «ae oe a eee 5 0 
ee eee eee . be 0 OI oo SE 
« & 4 ao 5 O 5 : a ee a SO Gee : 
Eailicscesccsscce@ @ 0 0 0 0 wo 9 8 o 0 
nike oper te 
rs . 
HEAD le Cc ~ A Calves 
Priday ...++ 
Monday.... 
y S, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
R a or ertun 44]. 68. TEA, Bohea, teat Os, Od, — Os. Od. 
Yefined y a ee Congou, fine oo @ 3S = a 
Linseed Oil . jinn 22 Soushong, i eg oor a Blt -% 
Linseed Oil Cake becws -per 1000 13 10 on! y 4 tizs. a 
CANDLES, per dozen, 0s.0d, to 0s. od. COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cw md oe 
Moulds (od. Loaaaag discount) 0s, 0d. Good Ordinary Peg SE Bones 4 
COALS, Hetton. coos 228. 9d, svGaR, Muscovado..per cwt. 
: S pedeed West India Molasses ., 24s. 0d. to 30s, 


Tees esegncvesere sovecnsrese 208. 9d, 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday. The MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
With HARLEQUIN and DUKE HUMPHREY’S 

DINNER. 

On Tuesday, The TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA. 

On Wednesday, The GAMESTER. 

Ov Thursday, The MERCHANT of VENICE. 

On Saturday, EVERY MAN HAS HIS FAULT. 

The PANTOMIME every Eveniug. 
HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the Management of MADAME VESTRIS. 

On Monday, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

On Tuesday, NORMA (Norma, Miss Kemble). 

On Weduesday, WIVES AS THEY WERE AND 
MAIDS AS THEY ARE. 

On Thursday, NORMA (Norma, Miss Kemble.) 

On Fridav, A COMEDY. 

The NEW PANTOMIME every Night. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Under the Management of Mr. YATES. 
On Mouday, and during the Week, 
BARNABY RUDGE. 
After which. the Grand Burlesque Opera of NORMA. 
To conclude with the Comic Pantomime of 
THE LITTLE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE, 
THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping, as under :— 

THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Jan. 12, 

at 10 Forenoon. 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrna, Wednesday, Jan. 19, 

at 1 Afternoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Exizaseta Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


HE METROPOLITAN LOAN 
COMPANY, Offices, No. 1. Craven Street, Straud, 
Loudon. — LOANS are granted by this Company to 
respectable persons, on the security of responsible 
housekeepers, in sums of 10/. 10s., 15/., 20/., 25/., 301., 
351., 401., 45/., aud 50/., for periods, at the option of the 
borrower, of 25 weeks or 50 weeks, to be repaid by 
weekly instalmevts. Forms of application, and parti- 
culars, may obtained at the Offices, Nu, 1, Craveu Street, 
Strand, London, which are open daily from eleven till 
three o’clock, and the money is granted, if the securities 
be approved of, without delay. 


ONG ANNOUITIES and ANNUITIES 
TERMINABLE IN 1859. Holders of the above 
will bear in mind that these Annuities will expire in 
Eighteen years, aud will, consequently, if prudent, insure 
to themselves for the whole period of their lives a con- 
tinuance of the amount of annuity they are now receiving 
from the above stocks. To effect so desirable au object, 
and which may preserve many persous in Old Age from 
utter destitution, but a small Aunual Payment will be 
required, particulars of which may be had gratuitously, 
either by personal application or by letter (prepaid), 
stating the age of the Aunuitant and amount of Aunuity, 
addressed to the Secretary of the FAMILY ENDOW- 
MENT AND LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars. London. 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, AND 
LOAN BANK. 
Offices, 24, Lombard Street; Messrs. Whitmore’s late 
Bauking- house. 
To be Empowered by Act of Parliament, 
Capital 500,000. in 20,000 Shares at 25/, each. 
Deposit 2/. 10s. per Share. Every description of assu- 
rance may be effected either with or without participation 
in Profits. Premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly or 
quarterly. Loaus are granted in Amounts of 50/. and 
upwards to individuals assuriug their lives with this 
Association. Prospectuses for effecting Assurauces and 
Loans, and every other information may be obtained on 
applying at the offices. 




















Apotpuus CourvorsteR, Sec. 
Applications for agencies and fur the remaining Shares 
to be addressed tothe Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’S INN. 

During the past year 10,018 Poor Persons have re- 
ceived that aid and relief which it is the legitimate pur- 
pose of this Charity to afford, of whom 1,243 were ad- 
mitted as In Patients. The demands for relief are in- 
cessant, and have been hitherto on the increase, 

It is to be lamented, that while the necessary annual 
expenditure cannot, on account of the great number of 
patients both in and out, aud consistently with their 
comfort, be reduced below 4,000/. the present iucome of 
the Hospital is not safely to be estimated at more than 
half that sum, which deficiency has induced the neces- 
sity of having recourse from time to time to the vested 
funds, which are now nearly exhausted ; yet the exist- 
ence of this Charity having now become absolutely es- 
sential to the comfort and wellbeing of the inhabitauts 
of the district in which it is situate, and to the poor at 
large, the Committee of Management are unwilling to 
contemplate the necessity of contracting its sphere of 
usefulness by limiting the number of its inmates, a re- 
sult the more to be regretted at this season of the year, 
when destitution and disease are most severely telt. 
They therefore trust that a faithful statement of the 
pressing exigency of the Hospital affairs will be suflicient 
to insure for them a support adequate to maintain, on its 

resent scale of efficiency, an institution dispeusing 
benefits to the poor greatly disproportionate to its limited 
iucome. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS NOT YET ADVERTISED. 
Donations. Ann, Sub, 


Nathaniel Powell, Esq.... -£31 10 0 


Lawford Richardson, Esq. 3ddon. 1010 0 
A Fellow Sufferer .......00.8... 5 0 0 
A Patriot . ......... eeerecccces 10 0 0 
Rev. G. A. Smyth.........0008 22 0 


Annual Subscribers have the privilege of recommend- 
ing one in-patient and two out-patients for each guinea 
subscribed, and contributors by donation have the same 
privilege for every ten guineas presented to the institu- 
tion. Annual subscribers of three yuineas, or donors of 
thirty guineas, are Governors of the Hospital. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S MISCELLANY, ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 


On the 29th Janvary will be Published, Price Eighteenpence, the First NumpBer of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Miscellany of Romance, General Literature, and Art. 
Epitrep sy W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 
And Illustrated with Designs on Steel and Wood-cuts by Georce CrurksHank. Containing the 
commencement of a NEW WORK BY MR. AINSWORTH, 
To be entitled 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER; a Tale of the Times of Hogarth. 


With Two Illustrations on Steel by Groroe CrurKsHank. 
guished Writers of the day. 
“* We are glad to observe that Mr. Ainsworth is on the eve of starting a Magazine of his own, 
literary man of the day more adapted fur the editorship of a monthly ) er:ovical ; a fact which has been abundantly 
proved by the great success with which he has conducted ‘‘ Bentiey’s M.-cellany.’’— Observer. 


And Contributions from several of the most Distin- 


There is hardly a 


Hugu Cunnincaam, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers aud Newsmen. 





ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 


AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Assotr's Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The 
trade not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. City Office, 98, Gracechurch 
Street. 


AMILY ALES, STOUT, AND 


PORTER supplied to all parts of the Metropolis, 

iu casks of 36, 18 9, and 4+ gallons, at the following 

rices for cash. Table Ale, 6s. per nine gallins; X Ale, 

Re XX Ale, 12s.; XXX Ale, 15s. Porier, 9s.; Stout, 

2s, These malt liquors are brewed expressly for family 

use, and are recommended as a genuine and consequently 
wholesome beverage. Orders per post attended to. 

Address, James Minus junior, Eagle Brewery, Old 
Kent Road. 


ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 
patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
recommended by s.me of the most Eminent Medical Men. 
The proprietor having received communications from 
many respectable persons of the success of these Lozenzes, 
again reminds those who are suffering from Asthmatic 
Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, 
Hoarsness, &c. that it ouly requires a trial to prove their 
eflicacy, By allaying the tickling and irritation of the 
Throat, promoting a gentle and easy expecturation, their 
use iu the most obstinate cases will geuverally be at- 
tended with beneficial results. Prepared only by Tuomas 
Keatine, Chemist and Druggist, 79, St. Pau'’s Charch- 
yard ; and sold by Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford Street ; 
Harris, Druyyist, Birmingham; Fretner. Drugygist, 
Newbury; Jones, Drugyist, Bath; and most Druygists in 
Town and Country, in Boxes, at ls. l4d.and 2s. 9d each 


S JONES'S NEW PATENT 
@ PHOTOLYPON, or SELF-ACTING CANDLE 
EXTINGUISHER. To be had f all respectable [ron- 
mougers aud Wax and Tallow Chandlers, &c. or at the 
Manufactory, Light- House, 201, Strand; 1s. 6d. each. 

‘*A very curious little affair, called of course by a 
hard word, that is, named in Greek, has beeu invented 
by Mr. Jones of Promethean fame. Its designation is 
the Photolypon, its office that of Candle-extinguisher, 
which it performs anatumically. For instance. if on re- 
tiring to bed you wish your candle to remain lighted for 
a limited period, you pop this ingenious instrument on, 
and out gves the candle at the time prescribed. It might 
be truly called the Candle Safety Valve, since it is well 
calculated to prevent mauy a fire, which now arises from 
the carelessness or drowsine-s of those who go te bed to 
read, aud incautious'y fall asleep. We recommend it 
besides to all thrifty housewives on the score of econumy, 
preventing danger, it alsu prevents waste.’—Jvhn Bull, 
Nov. 9. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street. Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
DIRECTORS, 
Robert Eglintov. Esq. 
E. R. Foster, Esq. 
A. R. Iivine, Esq. 
Peter Morrison, Esq. 
William Shand jun. Esq. 
Heury Lewis Smale, Esq. 
Thomas Teed, Esq 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Parystcran—Johu Cleudinuiung, M D. F.R.S. 
Surceons—Ebenezer Smith, Esq. and William Gwillim 
Merrett, Esq. 

STANDING COUNSEL. 

The Hon. John Ashley, New Square, Lincoln's Iun. 
SOLICITOR, 

William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry, 

BANKERS 
Messrs, Drewett aud Fowler, Princes Street, Bank. 














William Bardyett, Esq 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. 
W. Fechuey B.ack, Esq. 
Johu Brightman, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. 








This Institution is empowered bya Special Act of Par- 
liament, and is so constituted as to afford the beuetits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy Holders, 
and to preseut greater facilities aud accommodation thau 
can be obtained in other offices. The decided super iority 
of its plan, and its claim to public prelerence and sup- 
port, have been proved incontestibly by its extraordinary 
and unprecedented success, 

Extract from Iucre ising Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. tor Whole Term of Life: 
Annual Premium payable during 


[ist Five | 2a Five | dd Five )4ih Five | Remain 








Age} Years. | Years | Years. | Years. {derot life. 

&s.d.\£ s. d.) & s. d/£ 5. d./£ 8. d. 
fi 14 1 510) t O01 1169/2 3 8 
30/1 64/112 <}119 12 74/217 6 
40 1]61)2 4 4/214 63 73/4 3 4 
501216713 9 414 5 55 6 3(613 7 











Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information 
as to the mode of effecting Assurances mav be obtained 
at the Office. Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 





By order, E. C, Srevens, Sec, 


A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors 4nd Ageuts. 


| 


BARKER'S L’EMPRIERE. 
In one thick vol. 8vo. Price 18s. bound, 
j "EMPRIERE’S BIBLIOTHECA 
CLASSICA, or CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; 
coutainiug a copious account of the proper names men- 
tioned in ancient authors. 
Re-edited by E. H. Barger, Esq. 

The Third Editiou Corrected, Improved, and Enlarged 
from the seventh American edition, by Char!es Anthon, 
Esq. Adjunct Professor of Languages and Aucient Geo- 
graphy, in Columbia College, New York. 

To which is subjoined, by the present editor, an appen- 
dix, coutaining - 1. A Table of the Greek Calendar; 
2. Notices of the Arabian Medical Writers. 

London: Warrrakerand Co.; James Boon; M.A. 

Nartratt; H. Wasusourne; and E. P. WILLtaMs. 








PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
WORKS BY MR. KEIGHTLEY. 


M*i# OLOGY OF ANCIENT 
GREECE and ITALY; with Plates, 8vo. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged, cloth. 20s. 

The Same, Abridged for the Use of Schools, with 
Wood cuts, !8mo. Third Edition, 4s. bound. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. Price 
li. Ls. 6d. 

OVID'S FASTI; with Notes and Introduction, 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

FAIRY MYTHOLOGY; with Plates and Wood-cuts, 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 15s. half-bound. 

TALES and POPULAR FICTIONS; with Wood- 
cuts, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 
being the Duplicates (in every Departmeut of 
literature) withdrawn from ANDREWS'S CIRCULAT- 
ING LIBRARY, 167, New Bond Street, The Catalogue 
is now ready tor delivery, gratis. It is printed on a large 
sheet of paper, and can be sent by post free of expense, 
The books are iu yo d conditiou, and, in very few in- 
stances, do not exceed one third of the origiual published 
price, and in numerous instances twenty-five and thirty 
per cent. less. ‘These books are sold from the library to 
make room for the multiplicity of New Publications an- 
nouveed, which are supplied in unlimited uumbers to 
the Subscribers of this library. Terms of Subscription, 
&c, to be had on appl.cation, or forwarded to any part of 
the country.— N.B. Persons desirous of establishiug Book 
Clubs or Circulating Libraries will find the above worthy 
their attentiou. 


—— 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, a 
Vegetable Production. The only article that 
produces and restores Hair; also Whiskers, Mustachios, 
and Eyebrows; preveuts Hair from falling off or turning 
gray to the latest period of life; changes gray hair to its 
original colour; trees it from scurf, and make it beauti- 
fully soft, curly, and glossy. Iu dressing Hair, it 
keeps it firm in the curl, uvinjured by damp weather, 
crowded rooms, the dance, or iu the exercise of riding. 
To Children it is invatnable, as it lays a foundation for a 
Beautiful Head of Hair, Caution. —Ask for RowLanp’s 
Macassar Orr, and observe their Name and Address, in 
Red, on the Wrapper, thus—A. Row1anp and Son, 20, 
Hatton Garden, Loudou. Countersigned ALEx. RKow- 
LAND. The words ** RowLanno’s Macassar O11’’ are 
engraven on the back of the Label nearly 1.500 times, 
containing 29,0 8 letters. The lowest Price is 6s. 6d. ; 
the next price is 7s.; 10s. 6d. and2ls. per bottle, 


N ECHI’S ELEGANCIES FOR 

PRESENTS AND USE, manufactured on the 
premises, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, near the India 
House, Loudon, “holesale, Retail, and for Export. La- 
dies and Gentleman's Dressing Cases, in Leather, Wood, 
and Papier Mache, from 100 guineas each down to 23s.; 
Writing- Desks, 29 puineas down to 12s.; Work-Boxeg, 
20 guineas to 10s.; Ladies’ Cabinets and Jewel Cases, 
assoried; Tea-Cacdies, the most elegant in the world, 
121. to 61. each down to 7s. 6d. ; Ladies’ Papier Mache 

















Workboxes, 10/.; Papier Maché Workboxes, 12/. down 
to 3/. Netting oxes, 30s. to 23s.; Card Boxes, 51. 5s. 
to lls.; Sets of Tea Travs, 201. to 5/.; Bottle Cases, 30s. 
each; Companicus, 2/, 10s. to 10s. 6d. each; Pole 
Screens, from ¢. per pair down to 57s.; Poles for ditto, 
from 5/. 10s. to cOs. per pair; Hand Screens, from 50s, 
to <0s. per pair; Card Racks, from 40s. to 25s. per pair; 
Note and Cake Baskets, 50s. to 20s. each; Bagatelle 


| Tables, 134. 10s. to 70s.; Leather Writing-Cases, con- 


taining a complete Dressing apparatus, 1d/. 10s. to 
51. 10s ; Pearl and Fancy Card Cases, 3/. 10s. to 10s. 
each; Ivory Hair Brushes, 41. to 2l. 10s. per pair; Splen- 


| did Cases of Seven Day Razors, 10/, to 2os. the set; 


Ivory handle aud other highly-finished Strops, from 25s, 
to 2s. each; Wharne iffe Penknives, Sporting Knives, 


| aud Fancy Scissors, 3/. to 5s. each; Splendid Cases of 
|; Agate, [vory,and earl Dessert Knivesand Table Kuives, 
| from 42/. to 4/ 4s. the case; a rich variety of Slate, 
| Bronze, Gilt, aud Papier Maché Table Inkstands, from 


6/. to 7s. td. each. The quality general y of Mecut’s 
mauufactures. the elegauce of their display, and the rare 


| combination of excellence and economy, with a very ex- 


| tensive choice of stuck. will amply repay the trouble of 


a visit to his depét, 4, Leadenhall Street, 
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RAWING in all its BRANCHES.— 

MR. G. B. MOORE’S CLASSES for INSTRUC- 
TION in DRAWING will Reopen on Tuesday, 11th 
January 1842, (Two Courses,) viz. from January to 
Easter and from Easter to end of June. Morning Class, 
Tuesdays. Thursdays, and Saturdays, from two to four; 
Evening Class, Mondays and Fridays, from six to half- 
past eight. Fee for each Course, 20. 2. 

R. G. Latuam, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

Cuas. C. Arginson, Secretary to the Council. 

University College, London, 27th Dec. 1841. 


NEW AND ELEGANT PRESENT. 
Now Ready, the Eighth Edition, bound in silk, 
HE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Revised by the Editor of ‘‘ The Forget Me Not.”’ 
“The art which this work teaches is very simple, ex- 
tremely interesting, and capable of heing ‘endlessly di- 
versified. Byron has well described this refined mode 
of communication—- 
« By all those token flowers that tell 
What words could never speak so well ;’ 
And Lady Wortley Montague, in her charming letters, 
alludes to this practice when she speaks of communicating 
thoughts and opinions without even inking your fingers, 
no fruit or flower being without its signification.” 
Saunners and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


TO MEKCHANTS, SCHOOLMASTERS, 
AND OTHERS. 

This Day is Published, Price 3s. 64. 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC; containing not 

only all the Rules necessary for the student's purpose ; 
but in addition to these, new Principles of Mental, 
Visual, and Expeditions Calculation; by which the 
Value of any number of things, not exceeding 10,000, at 
any given price, may be found by multiplying the given 

rice by some small number only, uot exceeding 12; 
and by this means, three-fourths of the time and labour 
required by the common method of calculation will be 
saved. To which is added, a perfect Treatise ou Vulgar 
and Decimal Fractions, the elements of Simple and 
Compound Proportion, Involution and Evolution, by the 
most easy methods; with all the higher branches of 
Arithmetic. The rules for calculating the simple interest 
of any sum. are original, easy, and concise, so as to 
obviate the necessity of using interest-tables; and every 
attention is paid to improvement, in order to render the 
work a valuable School Book. 

By Jonn Asram, 
Private Teacher of the Mathematics, Navigation, aud 
Nautical Astronomy, Canterbury. 

London: Published by Darton and Crarx, Holborn 
Hill. Canterbury: S. Prenvice, Printer, Stationer, 
and Bookseller, Guildhall Street. 


This Day is Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
The January Number of 
HE LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
MONTHLY JOURNAL of MEDICALSCIENCE. 
Containing 82 pages of close printing. 

Tue Oriainat ArticLes are by James Miller, Esq. 
Lecturer on Surgery, one of the Surgeons to the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh; S. A. Pagan, M.D. &e.; J. 
Chisholm, M 1D. Inverness: James Grieve, M.D. Phy- 
sician to the Dumfries and Galloway Royal Infirmary; 
James Spence, Esq. Surgeon, Assistant- Demonstrator 
of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh ; Mor 
Fischer, M.D.; John Balfour, E sq. of the H.E.1.C.S. 
Robert Spittal, "M.D. F.RS.E. Physician to the Royal 
Iufirmary of Edinburgh. 

Besides the Original Articles, there are Reviews of 
New Works, Reporis of the Scientific Societies of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and an extensive PERISCOPE, 
containing abstracts of the most important papers which 
have appeared in the latest numbers of the British and 
Foreign Medical Periodicals. 

*,* The Volume for 1841, containing 942 pages, a 
Copious Index, and numerous Plates aud Wood-cuts, 
neatly done up in cloth, may now be had for 19s. 

CoMMUNICATIONS FOR THE Eprron AND Books FoR 
Review, must be sent free of expense to Dr. Cormack, 
Edinburgh. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received up to the 22d of each 
mouth, for the Number published on the Ist of the 
following menth, by the Publishers, both in London aud 











Edinburgh. 
Loudon: Joux Crurcuitt, Princes Street, Soho. 
Edinburgh: Mactacuian, Stewart,and Co Dublin; 


Paris: Fortin, Masson, aud Co, 


TO TEACHERS. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. containing 460 pages, 3s. 6d. bound, the 
Fourteenth Edition, greatly improved and enlarged, of 


R. GOLDSMITH’s ABRIDGMENT 

of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

Invasion of Julius Casar to the Death of George II.; 

with a Continuation to the Accession of Queen Victoria; 

to which is added, an Outline of the British Constitution 

With Questions for Examination at the end of each 
Section. By Roserr Simpson. 

The value of Dr. Goldsmith’s Abridgment of the His- 
tory of England, as a class-book for the use of Schools 
and Private Families, has been long known and univer- 
sally acknowledged; on which account the publishers of 
this volume have retained the title, though the work 
itself is almost entirely new. Much important informa- 
tion touching the early state of our country has been ob- 
tained since the time when Goldsmith wrote; aud there- 
fore that portion of his narrative which embodied the 
transactions of the Romans, Britons, aud Saxons, has 
been withdrawn, to make way for a more authentic ac- 
count of the settlement of those aucient natious in the 
Southern parts of this island. To render the work as 
complete as possible, a chapter has been added, which 
brings down the record of public events to the accession 
of Queen Victoria. Such being the extent of the im- 
provements introduced into the present edition, the pro- 
— hope that this popular abridgment will be tound 

etter calculated than it has hitherto been for facilitating 
to students of all ages the acquisition of a competent 
knowledge of English History. To compensate to 
teachers the incouvenience attending alterations, how- 
ever indispensable, the Publishers have stereotyped the 
volume, and thereby prevented the recurrence of any 
similar evil for the time to come. 

Ouiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and Srmirgin, Mar- 
SHALL, aud Co, London. 

Of whom may be had, 

SIMPSON’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, aud his 
IMPROVED EDITIONS of GOLDSMITH’S HISTO- 
RIES of GREECE and ROME, 3s. 6d. each. 











A CLASSIFIED 
LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMPRISE SEVERAL COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
BY EMINENT PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to be of easy Reference to those Teachers aud Guardians of Youth who may wish to select from 
the numerous Works it contains 


A SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL MANUALS. 
Adapted to the Advanced State of Knowledge and most Approved Methods of Teaching. 
PUBLISHED BY OLIVER AND BOYD, EDINBURGH: 
SOLD ALSO BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. LONDON; AND ALL OTHER BOOKSELLERS. 





English Reading and Elocution. 
M’CULLOCH’S FIRST READING-BOOK ]jd. s. d. 











—— SECOND READING-BOOK .......... 0 3 
—— THIRD READING-BOOK .........-. 010 
—— SERIES of LESSONS... . inane 
— COURSE of ELEMEN TARY READING 30 

PREFIXES and AFFIXES ........... 0 2 
SESSIONAL SCHOOL FIRST BOOK....... 0 3 

SECOND: BOOK. cocccccccescescceece J 0 

COLLECTION ...c-ccccesces neaiciuae ane 
INSTRUCTIVE EXTRACTS..,.....+ weaes xa 
EWING'S ENGLISH LEARNE R vendndacton 20 


PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION. enn 
the increasing cirenlation of this popular 
Work, it is now reduced in Price from 4s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. bound. 
RHETORICAL EXERCISES Java OC 
FULTON’S IM ROVED EDITION of JOHN- 
SON’S DICTIONARY. 
RATIONAL READINGS. "By the Author of 
Diversions of Hollycot, or the Mother's Art 
of Thinking. Nearly Ready. 
ROBERTS'S CATECHISM of ELOCUTION. 0 9 
ALPHABET and SPELLING —_— on 9 
large Sheets, per set ..-eeeseeseeeeee 








Grammar and Composition, 


























FIRST ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 0 2 
MILLIGAN'S CATECHISM of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR ..... ° aSeeceqrene 9 
REID'S (Atrx. A.M. } RU DIME ‘TS of ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR «....c.cesscccccvcererces 6 
M‘CULLOCH S MANUAL of ENGL ISH wevensan I ‘ 
CONNEL’S CATECHISM of EN 
POSITION 9 
REID'S (Avex.) RU DIMEN TS “of ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION .. csccwscicsvcscrccceccase & @ 
ETYMOLOGICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ..ccccccccscecccccccsoscece 2 6 
HELPS tothe ORTHOGRAPHY of the ENG. 
LISH LANGUAGE ..... Secete seeceeees oe 0 
Geography. 
MURRAY ’S (Hveu, F.R.S ed CATECHISM 
of GEOGRAPHY ... .cccccccsec-coccssseces 09 
REID S (A.) OUTLINE of “SACRED GEO- 
GRAPHY 0 6 
—— TS of MODE RN GEOGRA- ae 
ame _— AC ADEMY ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY 1... cesccccees coevvecce ecetecese 3 0 
MODERN GEOGRAP HY a 2 6 
STEWART'S COMPENDIUM of MODERN- 
GEOGRAPHY ....ccccccre cocccessccsecsece 3 6 
EWING’'S SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY and 
ASTRONOMY, 4s. 6d. or with Niue Maps, 6s. 6d. 
REID S (Atex.) INTRODUCTORY ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ......+.06+ geese 6 8 
EWING'S NEW GENERAL ATL AS; plain, 
l4s.; coluured outiives, 16s. ; full coloured, 18s. 
History. 
SIMPSON’'S Gotpsmitn’s HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND oc. ccccccscccccccectesvecesceeseces 3 6 
STEW ART S Gotpsmira’s HISTORY of ENG- 
REED pons: dna de ce wepecdsnecnteecren cases & © 
SMITHS c ~ ata HISM of the HISTORY of 
ENGLAN eri Tee rere eccee O D 
SIMP-ON'S Faun of SCOTLAND. 3 6 
STEWART 'S STORIES from the HIS" TORY of 
SEAT IO ED oben sce -vccacccoucseces 3 0 
MORRISON af ATE CHISM of the HISTORY 
GFSOCOPELAID oi... ccceccvecesescaccovece - 09 
CATECHISM > the BRITISH CONSTITU- 
TION. By a Member of the Faculty of 
err eeer rr eer TT Ter ere 09 
SIMPSON’'S Gotnsitua’s HIST! ORY of ROME 3 6 
GREECE... ccrcccce.cocsece-covcccces 3 6 
SACRED HISTORY, in the Sim of meaner 
VNR. CREM cee cecceecevsccscencs Weitvenasces O00 
Penmanship. 
COPY LINES or SLIPS, by ButrerwortH— 
Ranxine— Finpiuay— WEIR 
BUTTERWORTH S YOUNG WRITER'S IN- 
BERUCRUM. sccevceocaccosces EP I 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, &c. 
TROTTER’S LESSONS in ARITHMETIC .... 0 6 
KEY to Ditto... .. seven 8 6 
INGRAM’S PRINC [PL ES of ‘ARITHMETIC, 1 0 
KEY to Ditto ....ccccrcocccccccevcecsoors ~ aoe 





MELROSE’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, s. 
improved by Ineram and TROTTER ........- - il 
KEY to Ditto ......... eaneee’s coccceesccs 4 

INGRAM and TROTTERS E DITION of HUT- 
TON'’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC and 
BOOR-RERPING wcscccsscccdscsncecas 

TROTTER’S EDITION of HUTTONS PRAC- 
TICAL BOOK-KEEPING, einen from the 





Arithmetic .... eocees 
INGRAM S SY STEM of MATHEMATICS... 7 

BBY & DO cccccccecevesevsussees vecae 9 
TROTTER’S MANU ALot LOG ARITHMS and 

PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. ............ 


GALBRAITH S MATHEMATICAL ond AS- 
TRONOMICAL TABLES .....c.ccccccscee 
REID'S (Hvev) CATECHISM ‘of ASTRO- 
NOMY. Just. Palllshed .<..cdesccccvcvcece 
LEES' CATECHISM of NATU RAL PHILOSO.- 
PERG. & PO. GOUD..«  ccae -ssseneinciagause 
REID'S (Hveo) NATU RAL. PHILOSOPHY. 
Book First, PNEUMATICS, Just Published 2 





Prench. 








HALLARD’S FRENCH GRAMMAR.....0... 4 
KEY to Ditto....... erececcerccerererercce & 
LONGMOOR’S CATECHISM of FRENCH 
GRAMMAR...... . 
SURENNE’S PRONOUNCING FRENCH 
PRIMER ono. cnc cecccescseseccccosce oe 
FRENCH MANUAL and TRAVEL- 
LER'S COMPANION ....cccecccececcsoce 


BUQUET’S NOUVEAU COURS de LITTER: \- 
TURE .... 

GIBSON'S FRENCH, ENGLISH, na LATIN 
VOCABULARY ....0-. 


Latin Grammar. 

ag my Cram) RU bracemace RUDI- 
- DDIMAN’ s LATIN “GRAMMAR 4 
ort RGH ACADEMY La RUDI- 
MIL LIGAN’ S CATECHISM of LATIN GRAM- 

MAA. . :<i.65..s sunngecnenvseencddactedates 
CORDERY icousientéangexesaucdacd 
FERGUSON'S GR: AMMATICAL EXERCISES 
STEWART'S EDITION of MAIR’S INTRO- 

DUCTION <badecconseqaeceda, o 








wneo 


eo oovev eo oem 


Cerne eeseee 





Latin Classics. 
HUNTER’S (Proresson) SALLUST ...4...+00 
VIRGIL . cece 
—— HORACE. 
LIVY, Books XXI. to XXV. ...... 
— ACADEMY LATIN DELEC- 


DS -ercccccsereeces Sree eee eee eresens 





Otero eereres 


OOO e re eee re eeeeeseteers 





2 

ccccccacees SB 
3 

coon 4 


eeeee 





SELECTION from CICERO ........ oe 
FERGUSON SOVID’S METAMORPHOSES... 
STEWART S CORNELIUS NEPOS.......... 
DYMOCK’S SALLUST, 





OOOO rere eee eeerr eee 


Greek. 
ACADEMY GREEK RUDI- 


EDINBURGH 
MENTS. 


eerecsecccessecceee BO 





EXTRAC Wi nsendctees 3 
MILLIGAN’S CATECHISM of GREEK GRAM- 
MAR ...ccccccsecccccoccesece eccesececeees O 





Miscellaneous. 

CATECHISM of BOTANY. By Wm. Rurnp.. 
CHEMISTRY. By Hvuco Reip........ 
—— CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. 7 the 

Rev. Dr. MORFHEAD weesesees 
—— HEAT. By Hv@o REID ...ce.eceeesees 
—— HISTORY of MAN. By James Nicor . 
ECONOMY. By Dr. 


By Paten 


oo 





oeo 


aavvs © oeeo 


POLITICAL 
MURRAY .-coccceces 
WORKS of CRE ATION. 
Situ, A.M. PPTeerTererre rT rere . 
ZOOL oGy. “th Dr. HamItton .« ere 
TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY cece 
TAMENT BIOGRAPHY . cooees 
EXPOSITION of the PROPHECIES REGARD- 
ING MESSIAH ,.....00.. 
DUTIES ae SINS pertaining to MEN. 
REID'S (Hvco) CHEMISTRY of NATURE. 
ACCOUNT of the EDINBURGH SESSIONAL 
SCHOOL . 
DIV ERSIONS of HOLLYCOT cece ercerevece 
THE ORPHAN ....... eoccccvececece 
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A Detailed List of Otrver and Boyp’s School Books may be had Gratis. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








ow Ready, 8vo. 5s. The 
AUTICAL ALMANAG, ror 1845. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


nanion for ‘Herbert's Country Parson. 1 vol. feap. 





This Day is Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
closely and beautifully printed, 

EN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
Carefully Revised by the Author. 

Win1sam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, 
Pall Mall, London. 


rice 2s. 6d. cloth. 
London: J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly; 
Henry Repstone, Guernsey. 


ERMONS on CHURCH BUILDING. 
By the Rev. J. A. Emerton, 
Curate of Hanwell, Middlesex, 


and 








Just Published, Price 7s. clott 


weer UNDER THE ROMANS. 


By Samver Suarpe. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
1. EARLY HISTORY OF EGYPT. Price 12s. 6d. bis. 
2. EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMIES. 835. 6d. bds. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, Price 4s. 
ETTERS FROM ABROAD TO 
KINDRED AT HOME. 
Bv Miss Sepawick. Also, 
1. FUGITIVE VERSES. By Joanna Barnute. 25. 
2. LAMB’S LETTERS. In 2 Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Evwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 








This Day is Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
INDICATION of a FIXED DUTY 


On CORN ; to which are added Re marks suggested 
by a Speech of R, A. Christopher, Esq. M.P. at 
Lincoln. 

By Joun Ginursranp Hvupparn, Esq. 


Pernuam Ricuarpson, 23, Cornhill; 
Pall Mall; 


Published This Day, in 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth lettered 
ERMONS Preached at HARROW, 


in the School Chapel and in the Parish Church. 
y the Rev. T. H. Sreen, M.A. 
Assistant Master of Harrow School, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


J. Ouutvier, 37, 
and G, and J. Rosrnson, Liverpool. 








This Day is Published, iu 8vo. Price 5s. cloth lettered, 


BSERVATIONS ON THE PRE- 
SENT CONDITION OF THE ISLAND OF 


TRINIDAD, and the Actual State of the Experiment of 
Negro Emancipation. 

By Wituram Harprn Burney, 

Chairman of the Agricultural and Immigration Society 

of that Colony. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 








This Day is Published, a New _—— in 1 vol. 
Price 6s. cloth, ¢ 
OM S LOG. 


CRINGLE’ 
$y Micnaen Scorr. 
With a Notice of the Author, aud a we spiece, 
By Crarkson SranFIetp, ! 
Being Volume the Third of 
BLACKWOO D’S STANDARD NOVE LS. 
Winuram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





s Day is Published, 12mo. Price 4s 
HE ‘ETYMOLOGY AND SY NTAX 
OF MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, sys- 
tematically Arranged, and containing much additional 
matter, with copious Exercisesand Directious for Parsing. 
By Cuartotre Kennton. 
Stmpxty, Marsuatn, and Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Speedily will be Published, by the Same Author, 
M’*DERN GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, 


Published in aid of the Fund for Building the New 
Church at Hanwell. 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
London: J. Harcrarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





In a Few Days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. illustrated by 
Original Drawiugs, 

OURNAL OF A TOUR IN 
GREECE and the IONIAN ISLANDS, in the 
Spring of 1838; with Remarks on the Recent History, 
Present ~~ and Classical Antiquities of those Coun- 
tries. By W. Mcre, Esq. of Caldwell. 
Wirnttam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, 
Pall Mall, London. 


OXFORD TRACTS. 
PLEA FOR THE REFORMED 
CHURCH; or Observations on a Plain and most 
important Declaration of the TRACTARIANS in the 
‘« British Critic,’ for July 1841. 
3y the Rey. Cuartes Sarru Brrp, M.A. F.L.S. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge,’’ Author of 
«* Lent Lectures on the Church Catechism.”’ 
Price 2s. 8vo. sewed. 
London: J. Harcaarpand Sov, 187, Piccadilly. 


Now Ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 
IEUTENANT HART’S ANNUAL 
ARMY LIST, for 1842; containing the Dates of 
Commissions, and a Statement of the War Services and 
Wounds of nearly every Officer in the Army, on Full- 
Pay, Retired, and Half- Pay, including the Ordnance aud 
Royal Marines; compiled from Official and other au- 
thentic Documents, and corrected up to December 27th, 

With an Index. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 




















s Day is Published, Price 7s. clot 
FAMIL IAR EXPLANAT ION of 
the NATURE, ADVANTAGES, and IMPORT- 
ANCE of ASSURANCES UPON LIVES, and the 
various purposes to which they may be usefully applied; 
inelnding also a Particular Account of the Routine Re- 
quired for Effecting a Policy; and of the Different Sys- 
tems of Life Assurance now in use, the Principles, 
Terms, and Tab'‘es, of Seveuty London Assurance 
Offices, &e. 





By Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. 


London: Situ, Exper, and Co. Cornhill, 


~ Just Published a * hong ge A 8vo. with a New Map, ap, 
*rice 15s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of the REPUBLIC 


of TEXAS, from the Discovery of the Country up 
to the Present Time; and the cause of her Separation 
from the Republic of Mexico; with a Description of the 
Soil, Climate, General Resources, Table of Roads, Dis- 
tances, &e. &e. 

By N. Doran Martiarn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 

of Texas. 

“British Emigrants ought to ponder well over the 
serious warning given them by Mr. Maillard, founded 
on the important facts stated by him.’’—migration Ga- 
zette. 
Surru, Exner, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 








This Day, 8vo. with 250 Illustrations, Price 15s. 
RINCIPLES of MECHANISM. 
By R. Witt, M.A. F.R.S. 

Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy in the University of Cambridge 
Designed tor the use of Students of the Unive rsity, and 
for Students of Engineering generally. 

London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. C ambridge: 
J. and J.J. Deicuron. 

This Day, 8vo. Price 16s. 

INDAR'’S EPINICIAN ODES, 
and the FRAGMENTS of HIS LOST COM- 
POSITIONS; Revised and Explained. 
By the Rev. Jonn Winutam Donatrson, M.A. 
Head Master of Bury School, And Author of 
THE NEW CRATYLUS; or Contributions towards 
a more accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language, 17s. 
Londou: J. W. Parker, West Strand. Cambridge: 
J. and J. J. Deiauron. 


LIVY—NEW EDITION, WITH VARIOUS 
READINGS. 
Just Published, complete in 3 thick vols. Svo. Price 
1s, Gd. boards, 
IVY, from the TEXT of DRAKEN 
BORCH, with CREVIELR’S Notes. A a 
Edition. Te which are auded the various Readings of 
Gronovins, Crevier, Kreyssig, and Bekker. With a 
copious Index of Matters. 
Londvn: Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co.; 
Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkiu, Marshall, and Co.; 
Oxford: J, H. Parker. 


ust Published, in 8vo. 12. 6s. Third Edition of 
RCHBOLD’S MAGISTRATES’ 
POCKET-ROOK; or, an Epitome of the Duties 
aod Practice of a Justice of the Peace out of Sessions, 
alphabetically arranged, with Forms of Commitments; 
to which is added a copious and general Index. 

*** Archbold’s Magistrates’ Pocket-book’ we should 
hold to be indispensable to a new-made justice.’’— 
Spectator. 

London: Jonn Ricuarns aud Co. Law Booksellers, 
194, Fleet Street. 


‘Complete ina single + vol. I Price 13s. in cloth, or elegantly 
bound by Hayday in calf with gilt leaves, 18s. 
ARNABY RUDGE; A TALE of the 

RIOTS of ’Eighty. By he With Illustrations 
by Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 

Also, complete in a single volume, Price 13s. in cloth, or 

elegantly bouud by oy, bo in calf with gilt leaves, 


THE OLD es ee SHOP; A Tale by Boz, 
ith 75 Illustrations. 














THE BUDGET, No. IV. 
On Monday will be Published, Price 3d. 
HE BUDGET, No. IV. Containing 
a Lettar to Lord Stanley on Colonization, con- 
sidered as a means of removing the causes of National 
Distress. 
By A Memnex of the Porrrican, Economy Crus. 
The preceding Numbers of the Badget contain :— 
No. I. A Letterto L: rd John Russell‘on the Alterations 
in the Corn aud Sugar Duties proposed in the Whig 
Budget. 
No. If. A Letter to Lord John Russell on the manner 
in whith the adoption of the Whig Budget wonld have 
altered the value of money, increased the pressure of 
taxation, aud agyravated the distress of the people. 
No. III. A Letter to Sir Robert Peel on Commercial 
Reform. 
Published by Savra, Exper, aud Co. Cornhill; aud to 
be had of al! Booksellers aud Newsveuders. 


HOLYDAY PRESENTS. 
HE BOY’S OWN BOOK: the most 


aceeptable Present ever devised for Youth; em- 
bracing the Sports and Exercises of Out-dvor Enjoyment 
—the Pastimes of a Wiuter’s Fireside—and the Recrea- 
tions of Science. Embellished with upwards of 500 En- 
gravings. Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards, or 10s. 6d. 
handsomely bound in Arabesque morocco, 

rINHE YOUNG LADY'S BOOK; 
a Manual of every graceful and improving Pursuit, 
Exercise, and Accomplishment, that coutributes to the 
perfection of the Female Character, aud constitutes the 
accomplished Euglish Gentlewoman. Embellished with 
nearly 700 Engravings, 21s. elegantly bound in em- 
broidered silk and imitation Mechlin lace. 

Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 











‘Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 

HE SPEAKING FRENCH GRAM- 
| MAR. in Sixty Lessons; with Colloquial Essays, 
particularl: calculated to render the Speaking of French 
easy to En: sh Persous. 
By J. V. Dovvinie, A.M. 
Professor of the French Language, No. 10, Rue Neuve 

de Mont Thabor, Paris. 
being concluded with a comprehensive 
Vocabular: a Collection of Familiar Phrases, various 
Models of tes, and two Tables of the respective Value 
of the French and English Coins, will be found the best 
companion which a Tourist can possibly have. 
Loudon : Stmpxry, Marsuaty, and Co. Stationers’ Hall 
Court. Paris; A. and W. Ganrenanr and Co.; and the 

Author. 
Of whom may be had, 

THE KEY. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards; and 
THE INTRODUCTORY BOOK. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





This wo’ 





sina aod Hany, 186, Strand. 





HE COUNTRY PARSON'S WIFE; 


being intended as a Continuation of, and Com- 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. res _is — This Day. 


ONTE 
I. WORDSWORTIT’ s SONNETS. 
II. INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL AME. 
RICA. 


I 
III, BIOGRAPIITY of MARGARET DAVIDSON, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
IV. GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
V. BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALESTINE. 
VI. COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
VII. FISHERIES and FISHPONDS. 
VIII. PRESIDENT ADAMS, and AMERICAN 
RIGHT of SEARCH. 
Joun Murray, Albem 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 


for January, will be Published on Tuesday next, 
and coutain the latest accounts from India, brought by 
the Overland Mail, just arrived, with full Lists of Ap- 
pointments, both Civil and Military, Births, Marriages, 
Deaths, &c. &c. 
London: Wm. H. Anten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 


arle Street. 








Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d. 

Cco- ALMANACK, for 1842; with 

Twenty-four Etchings by Grorce CrurksHann, 
and uumerous other Illustrations, consisting of Sketches, 
Silhouettes, and Ornamental Borders. Among the more 
important Illustratious are the coutrasts 
Before Dinner and After. High and Low Water. 
Valour and Discretion. The Shop and the Shay. 
Over Head aud Under Foot. | Blood Heat and Freezing 
Up Hill and Down Dale. Point. 
Ups and Downs of Life. Going! Gone!! 
Premium and Discount. The Parlour and the Cellar, 
Ringinga Peal,anda Belle. 


Titrand Bosve, Flect Street; and all Booksellers. 





This Day is Published, bound in red, 4s. 
LIVER BOYD’S NEW 
ALMANACK and NATIONAL REPOSITORY. 
For 1842. 

This work, besides a more copious General Register for 
England, Ireland, and the British Empi re in geveral, 
than will be found in most English Almans ac ks, contains a 
Scottish Peerage and Baronetage—a complete Ecclesias- 
tical Register, with the Populatiou of every Parish in 
Scotland according to the ceusus of 1831—lists of the 
Judges, Law-Officers and Practitioners, Couuty and 
Burgh Mazistrates—Accounts of the Educational, Chari- 
table, Literary, and Scientific Institutions. The limits 
of an Advertisement preclude the mention of the many 
new aud important articles containc din t ie volume, which 
may be briefly described as a Repertory of Political, 
Ecclesiastical, Legal, Commercial, and Statistical Know- 
ledge. 

Published by Ortverand Boyp, Edinburgh; and 

Smupxin, MarsHarr, and Co. London. 








Now Ready, in imperial 4to. spleudidly bound, 42s, 
ALLERY OF BEAUTY; or Court 
of Queen Victoria; contaiming Seventeen large 

and finely-engraved Portraits of the Female Nobility, 

with Poetical Illustrations. The work includes— 

Her Majesty the Queen. 

Countess of Lovelace Lady Wilhe ‘Imina Stanhope 

Lady Louisa Cavendish Lady Georgina Toler 

Viscouutess Jocelyn Viscountess Canning 

Lady Augusta Cadogan Hon. Augusta Flower 

Marchioness of Douro Dutchess of St. Alban’s 

Countess of Malmsbury Viscountess Adair 

Lady Amel.a Capel Lady Jaue Louverie 

Lady Ashley Viscountess Folkstone 

Tn. tTand Boaue, Fleet Street. 





Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A NNE BO L E Y¥ &. 
Aw Histortcan Romance. 
By Mrs. A. T. THomson, Author of ‘*‘ Memoirs of Henry 
VIII.” ** Constanee,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
Atso, Just PusitsHep, 
MAN OF FORTUNE. A Novel. 
Authoress of ‘* Mothers and Dauyhters,’’ 
‘** The Peeress,”’ &c. 3 vols, 


THE 
By Mrs. Gore, 


Il. 
THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. A Novel. 
By the Authoress of ‘‘ Temptation; or a Wile’s Perils.’ 
vols. (Just Ready.) 


III. 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 
The pnblileation of the First Volume of this Work will 
take place in a few days. Orders received by all 
Booksellers. 
Henry Co.surn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Saturday, Ist January 1842. 


Ik WALTER scot T’S NOVELS, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Wiens IssvF 
Numper ONE or WAVERLEY, 
Published This Day, Price Tworence, 
Part l. Containing Four Numbers, on Saturday, 

January, ina stitched cover, Price Ninepence. 

R. Cavett, Edinburgh. Hovnsron and SroneMan, 
London. And Sold by every Bookseller in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 


22d 





OF WHOM MAY BE HAD, 
1. WAVERLEY NOVELS, royal 8vo. (WaveRLEY 
to Mowastery,) each Novel complete. 4s. 


«* Vols. I. and II. of this size are to be had complete, in 


cloth. 
THE SAME, small 8vo. (Wavertey to Monas- 
TERY.) each Novel complete. 4s. 

. SCOTT S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Puart6. 28.64. 
V. SCOTT'S POETRY, complete. 1/. cloth, or with 
24 Plates, 1/. 11s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

V. SCOTT’S PROSE WRITINGS, uniform with 

above. ll. cloth. 
. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, (Iitstory or 
Scornanp,) uniform with above. 12s. cloth. 
THE SAME, 3 vols. small 8vo. Plates, very 


Il. 


VII. 

ueat. 15s. 

VILL. LIFE OF SIR WALTERSCOTT, by Mr. Lock. 
Hart, royal 8vo. complete. 1/. cloth, or with 
Ten Additional Plates, Proofs, 1/. 8s. half- 
bound morocco. 








London: Printed for Josepx Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 


Court, Strand; aud Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 





cloth, 


lington Street, Strand, sarugDAy, 8th zanvary 1842, 
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